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THE HOE-MAN IN THE 


Edwin Markham has a message for you. 


@ Edwin Markham wrote “ The Man with the Hos,” 
a Sd saheiaueathamaaia 
Ration. at was a great message. now 
a GREATER. . 

itan, Edwin 


FPepinning with the September Cosmo: 

tells how “ The ae oe” is made 

—how, starting with a birth-state of ignorance and 

poverty, more than 2,000,000 American children in 
ee America are crushed by slavery into mental 

and moral oblivion. 


g = under your very eye, slavery of children ! —- 
mr: the shame, the horror of a pont Aodh which 

to come into this great, beautiful poser’ tas me 
slavery—industrial slavery! And there are over 2,000,- 


000 of them. _It is horror enough that men and women 
are industrial slaves—but children—! 

@ Think of it,—little ones with no time for play, no 
time for sunshine la , no time for books and 
school—but time only for ignorance and sorrow and 
work—WORK that the money-grubbers may get more 
money. 

@ In the September Cosmopolitan is the first article of 
the series by Edwin Markham—“ The Child at the 


@ At the looms of the cotton mills, there they stand, 

wan little figures, day in and day out, in the choking, 

bli gloomy, deafening room, until disease—in most 

cases the “ Great White Plague” — slowly, Pay 

squeezes out of their frail bodies all the vitality tha’ 

mill- wens have left—and they live just as long as = 
asts. 





SEPTEMBER 


OSMOPOLITAN 


10 CENTS 


In order to be sure to get the whole series of “The Hoe-Man 
in the Making” articles, send $1 for a year’s subscription 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 
Connecticut 


HARTFORD 2Eee cos 
THEOLOGICAL 
setreta ta cuammate 79ers. SEMINARY 


Miss Linda Hall’s School for Giris 
For boarding and day pupils seven to fourteen years‘ of 
age. Number limited. r New York. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

District of Columbia 

ay EL rte Bs SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

gular and elective courses. College-Preparatory work a 

specialty. Music, Art, Elocution. Address MES. M ALLEN 
RTINDELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave. Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Lafayette Square. Opposite 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE tne 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES Whit 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


Illinois 


linois, Woedstock, 


seat teas a saend teed 
Todd Seminary for Boys. Ge Sodaned  eopeatilly “tee 


pave gfe mblic school age. Pah in most elevated town in 
Ill. fe soxtous sickness Jytend ine v- We educate the whole boy. 
Bead f in prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


Indiana 


eiSeateCole toby op a ee 


and Mechanical 
on pos ha Address L. SNIFF, EM. Pres. 



































Massachusetts 


LASELL 





SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means not only 
@ high intellectual development under most favorable 
conditions, but includes a practical training in the various 
branches of B ance vara! Economics. 

Special adv “ag in Music and Art under Boston 
ee Unusual large number of teachers in propor- 
ion to pu 

Beauties healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a 
girl’s education. — 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburodsle, Mass. 
Whittier School for or Girls i the BEST there is french 
and —~ Rae 





there is 
po ann | a i Art. and Physi- 
BRACKETT 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. Samvuex V. Corz, A.M., D.D., President. 
yand year be "Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed co 
eaters. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
—— teachers. Native French and German. New 
EX granu, ja resident instructor; ten: basket- 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful 
location, within we miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 
views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FRAMINGHAM TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Graded course of three years; exceptional oo for 
all round education in the various branches ~ 
fession. Beautiful 5 building just KS. all 
— begins October 1. at WART, Supt. 
‘or Prospectus app MISS STB ° 
South Framingham, Mame 








. Morristown School for Boys. 
College Preparatory Boarding 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and 





New pees 





, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
WN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make st , manly, successful men— 
physically, mentally, morally. Ollege and business prep- 
aration. Boys’ summer on Be ng, lacks. | Catalogue and 
~— i paper. Rev. T. » A. M., Principal; Maj. 
ndon, pete 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as - ererg will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. C. J. a arpcoes, oot oy oe 
ree old, N. 








NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 


, School. 
Charles Scribner (Princeton), President Board of Trustees, 
Francis Call Woodman (Harvard), Head Master. 
Michigan 


Micuican, Orchard Lake _ 
THE MICHIGAN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and Scientific Schools, 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beav- 
tiful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military training 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages, 
Six-year academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

hirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 

LawrENcE CAMERON Hutt, Head Master. 


New York 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, PRrEsIDENT 


ye weg for the Laon, connected 
F inf 
the ie Hall, 





























$5 NASSAU STREET 
New Yorx Cnr 


Standards. 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean 
72nd year opens Oct. Ist, 1906. 
Morning Classes, sessions ?.#) 
to 12. Afternoon Classes, 3% 
to6. Evening Classes, $0 
Degrees LL.B., LL.M., J. D. 

Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N.Y. 


St. Margaret’s neon for Girls 


A high-class residen 
_ — ood boilding yy a for school; 


Ne 
rfect tion. 
“On ray highest academic and professions! 


rtment, Music, Voice Culturs 
ie —~2 Science. 








wo ton 
Giionsk DI N, M.A. 
“Gi 3 Bidkao fourth ret Gebwesn Sth & 6th Aves). 
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INSTITUTE 





pre! bed 
: courses in all departments of 
M U S ] CAL AR i music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK New York City 


OF FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 











New York, Binghamton. 
THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Special and 
soi Baropent evel Gi 
and Euro} trave! ma. 
Se vharerenat to New York — 
Washington d the vacations. 
Miss Mary R Hrosg, 





THE LIBRARY aNE BREWSTER. 








Emma Willard School for Gitte. eee al 
Formerly T F le Seminary. cate admits 

‘ omer, Bui Welle Colleges and i 
A Special Courses. Music and Art 
Fire-proof buildings. Out-of-door games. For cir- 


‘ss 
MISS ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


Teachers College, Columbia University. For boys and girls 
~—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teachers. Special 
attention to college preparation. Pupils admitted as vacan- 
ces occur. Address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. 

Broadway and 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Pennsylvania 


Wyoming Seminary 


o-educational. Seven Halls. College preparation, ornamental 


branches and b ess. $300 a year. 
— LL. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 
KinestTon, Pa. 








Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY [25 eins 


eit ercross “eksiee tab-eecioed tondiage Comoamn 

‘ ¢ jum 
Aikietis field. Musio and elocution in special building. Expense 
Moderate. Address Epwin P. Brows, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis 





NEW YORK’S 
PULPIT 
ORATORS 


The men who to-day lead religious 
and civic thought in the places of 
Beecher, John Hall and Talmage 
are discussed by the REV. JOHN 
HUTCHISON in 


VAN NORDEN 
MAGAZINE 


OUT SEPTEMBER {st 
Excellent portraits of nine leading preachers 


ON ELEVATED and SUBWAY STANDS 





READING NOTICE 


The well known seed house of J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
has recently removed to a new five story iting at 33 
ay street. The building extends thru the block to 
Park Place, and is fully equipped for the growing 
of this well known house. The Thorburn fall 
bulb catalog is now ready for distribution and_ will 
be mailed without charge to any reader of Tue Inpe- 
MNDENT upon application. 


WANTED 


RY the family of one of the editors of Tuz InpEPENp- 

ENT, a nursery governess or nursery seamstress for 

tiree children, aged 3, and 7- Part of the year in 

country and part in New ork. Must be willing to 

tome by September roth. References required. Wages, 

Bs Address X. Y., care THe INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
New York. 

















Sixty acres, large house, 
Farm For Sale: tenant house, eight hundred 
~ nee telephone. Price, $5,000. Box 135, Prince- 





—————— 
BINDERS * old thirteen copies of Tux 
I 


NDEPENDENT will be furnished 
Wy w at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 











SON G=POEMS si‘uriy. write 


music and ularize 
POPULAR MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 587 Enterprise Bldg. Ohicags 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - ~- _ Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addre fant 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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RAINIER te Oe om 
ome ranac a uaer care ||| ALL OUGUIN 


The Rainier leads ‘its class in the number of 
cars sold this season, and the reasons for it are 


such as ap eal to the enlightened common sense 59 to 65 West 44th St. 


of men o motor for PLEASURE pure and 
simple. Let us show you why the Rainier is 
peculiarly adapted to Fall and Winter motoring. between Fifth and Sixth avenues, two 


blocks from Grand Central Station; same 
CARS READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. kiock’ with Harvand. SMAGaE Mew York 
Yacht Clubs. Walking distance of best 
shops, theatres and famous restaurants. 
Convenient to all transit lines; a cleanly, 
wholesome, high class, fireproof hotel, offer- 
ing superior service at moderate prices, 
Rooms, with private bath, shower, and long 
distance telephone. 








Bedroom and bath 
Sitting room, bedroom and bath 


Sitting room, 2 bedrooms, 2 baths 
30-35 H. P., $4,000 22-28 H. P., $3,000 Sitting room, 3, bedrooms, 3 baths 


Sitting room, dining room, 2 bedrooms, 2 
baths 

Guaranteed Free of Repairs sitios room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, 3 
aths 

For One Year. Rooms for maids and valets 


Restaurant 4 la carte. 
Mate and Brea Spark Stas Bech Raga ene WE CREE he 
THE RAINIER COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., N. Y. 






































' § 
THE THOUSAND Summer 
ISLANDS © Cottages for 


are =e attractive than ever this sea- a a P P i n e he Ss. 





son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. The 





It’s all happiness if your cottage is a 
Premier: your vacation is a success 
Premiers are so portable and simple—only 
take a few hours to erect, easy to move and 

“America’s Greatest Railroad” re-erect. You will be satisfied with a Premier 
REACH THE THOUSAND House; they’re so practical, artistic and dur 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY able. Besides that the cost is so small 
DIRECTION. Booklet No. So tells you all. | 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. \ Chas. H. Manley, St. Johns, Mich, 
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Survey of the World 


A very long indictment 
against the Standard Oil 
Company was reported 
by the Federal grand jury at Jamestown, 
N. Y., on the 24th, together with one 
against the New York Central Railroad 
Company. In the first of these there are 
126 counts, each alleging the reception of 
an unlawful concession in rates dur- 
ing the year 1904 from the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and Vermont Cen- 
tral railroads on shipments of oil from 
Olean, N. Y., to Burlington, Vt. The 
unlawful low rate was about 15 cents per 
hundred pounds. At the same time the 
independent competitors of the Standard, 
it is alleged, were required to pay 33 
cents on shipments from Bradford, Pa., 
and other neighboring towns, to Burling- 
ton. The New York Central is indicted 
for the rate on a part of this entire route, 
the Pennsylvania having already been 
indicted for violation of. the law on the 
remaining part with respect to shipments 
‘to Rutland. In the indictment, the 
| charge against the Central is that it 
| failed to file the low rate with the Com- 
mission. At Chicago, on the 27th, ten 
additional indictments against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company were returned by the 
Special grand jury which for some time 
past has been inquiring as to freight 
tates on oil. In these indictments there 
are 6,428 counts, each relating to the 
shipment of a car-load of oil from the re- 
fneries at Whiting, Ind. If the company 
should be convicted upon all the counts, 
the law would permit the imposition of 
fines amounting to $128,560,000. It is 
charged that the company received se- 
tret and unlawful concessions from the 
Burlington, Alton, Illinois Central, Lake 


The Oil Trust 
Again Indicted 


Shore and other railroads: For example, 
altho the published rate from Whiting to 
East St. Louis was 18 cents per hundred 
pounds, the secret rate for the Standard’s 
oil was only 6 cents. The railroad com- 
panies that violated the law were not in- 
dicted. A criminal action against the 
president of one ice company and the 
secretary of another, in Kansas City, has 
been begun by the county prosecutor. 
They are charged with conspiring to re- 
strict the supply of ice and to raise the 
price of it. The prosecutor relies in part 
upon evidence brought out in a suit to 
oust the companies from the State for 
violation of the Anti-Trust law. In 
New York, the ice question is still before 
the grand jury, which is divided, a 
minority being in favor of reporting in- 
dictments. One member of the minority, 
whose name is not published, asserts that 
the majority are rich men, who might 
object to a Trust combination affecting 
the price of automobiles, but are not in- 
terested in an ice combination’s exaction 
of high prices from. the poor. Another, 
Mr. Hillyer, “as a citizen,” and without 
revealing the secrets of the grand jury, 
gives to the press a statement which 
shows that he regards the evidence as 
ample for an indictment. He urges that 
a petit jury should be allowed to say to 
what extent the conspiracy (of which, to 
his mind, there is proof) is of a criminal 
character. The Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, which, as we said last 
week, has been constrained by the pros- 
ecutions in Philadelphia to discontinue 
the use of sulfur dioxide in the manu- 
facture of glucose, has now assumed re- 
sponsibility with respect to the cases of 
all the manufacturers of candy and of the 
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retail dealers who were arrested upon the 


complaints of the State Dairy and Food 
Commission. More than 400 cases are 
pending in Philadelphia and other cities 
of the State. The fines to be paid by the 
Corn Products Company will exceed 


$25,000. s 


The New The new Railroad Rate 
Railroad Law law went into effect on the 

28th. A meeting of offi- 
cers of the roads “operating to and from 
the territory south of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi” 
was held in New York on July 27th, and 
questions relating to the new statute 
were referred to a law committee com- 
posed of the general counsel of the com- 
panies. This committee held its sessions 
at Atlantic City, and reported its opinions 
on the 22d inst., together with a resolu- 
tion which said: 

“We commend this law to the fair and loyal 
observance of the carriers, in a spirit of full 
and frank recognition of its spirit and pur- 
pose. 

Whereupon the officers who received the 
report adopted a resolution thanking the 
committee and closing as follows: 

“Aided by the advice contained in the report, 

the executive and traffic officials here present 
will in the administration of the properties 
confided to their management, use their best 
endeavors to comply to the fullest extent with 
all the provisions of the Act.” 
Owing to the fact that the interests, 
direct or indirect, of the Reading road 
in the coal business are larger than those 
of any other railroad company, the atten- 
tion of the public has been drawn to the 
opinions of President George F. Baer 
concerning that part of the law designed 
to prevent railroads from owning coal 
mines by forbidding them to transport 
their own. coal across State lines. Mr. 
Baer returned from Europe last Satur- 
day. Having said that he had studied 
the law during his absence, and that the 
more he studied it the less he seemed to 
know about its meaning, he continued as 
follows : 

“Am I going to be guided by the section 
regarding railroads being interested in indus- 
tries along their lines and dependent upon 
such roads for transportation? Why, if any 
one can solve for me the puzzling terms of 
the bill and assure me it is constitutional, I 
could answer the question better. Certainly I 


do not expect the bill to make any change in 
the methods of the Reading in doing busi- 
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ness. We shall go ahead just as we are. If 
we are right, we are right, if we are wrong, 
we are wrong; but I cannot-see that the Rate 
bill*throws any light upon the question. If 
any one has succeeded in finding out what it 
does mean, I have not, at least. The Reading 
is operated strictly under the terms of its 
charter. I cannot see where the Rate bill, 
which goes into effect next week, changes 
them. It will be time for the railroad to say 
what it will do when any one attempts to in- 
terfere with the methods of business which we 
believe are right and lawful.” 

It is reported that Professor Adams, 
whom the Commission has employed to 
devise uniform methods of keeping the 
companies’ books and other records, will 
also undertake to ascertain the actual 
value of all the companies’ property. 
Senator La Follette urged, but in vain, 
that the new law should expressly pro- 
vide for such a valuation. It is point- 
ed out that the new law permits railroad 
companies to grant free transportation 
to the officers and the hundreds of trav- 
eling agents of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Any corporation owning oil pipe 
lines is made a common carrier, and rail- 
road companies are allowed to give 
passes to “the officers, agents and em- 
ployees of common carriers.” 

& 

At the Democratic primary 
elections in Georgia, on the 
‘22d, Hoke Smith was nom- 
inated for Governor by a very large ma- 
jority, carrying 115 out of the 145 coun- 
ties. His leading opponent, Clark Howell, 
was successful inonly to counties. The re- 
nomination of Senator Bacon was not 
opposed. Disfranchisement of the negro 
by a law similar to those enacted in six 
other Southern States is foreshadowed, 
it is said, by Mr. Smith’s’ victory, altho 
the negro vote in Georgia is now very 
small, owing partly to the tax qualifica- 
tion. There are only 4 Republicans in 
a Legislature of 218 members. In the 
campaign, Mr. Smith stood for the dis- 
franchisement of negroes and for a re- 
duction of railroad rates———At the re- 
cent Republican primaries in Tucson and 
Hila countiés, Arizona, joint Statehood 
was oppose: by a majority of nearly two 
to one. In the [Illinois Democratic 
convention, Judge Owen Thompson and 
other friends of Mr. Bryan demanded 
that Roger C. Sullivan be required to 
resign the office of member of the Na- 


Political 
Topics 
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tional Committee for that State. In let- 
ters recently. published this demand was 
emphatically made by Mr. Bryan himself. 
By a vote of 1,038 to 570 the convention 
sustained Mr. Sullivan and then with 
considerable enthusiasm passed a resolu- 
tion nominating Mr. Bryan for the Pres- 
idency, altho the latter recently said that 
such indorsement would not be accept- 
able if Mr. Sullivan should not be ousted. 
The platform denounces Congress for its 
“surrender to the Meat Trust, the rail- 
roads, and the Standard Oil Company.” 
—tThe Republicans of Nebraska have 
nominated Attorney General Norris 
Brown for Senator. They ask that Sen- 
ators be nominated by direct primaries. 
In Ohio, the Democrats favor the direct 
election of Senators, preferring the Ore- 
gon plan. Their platform also calls for 
the initiative and referendum, and for a 
tax on the value of franchises. In 
Massachusetts, Henry M. Whitney is no 
longer a candidate for Governor on the 
Democratic side. It appears that he had 


been informed that ex-Governor Douglas 
would not stand again, and that no other 
prominent Democrat (except District 


Attorney Moran) cared for the nomina- 
tion. He afterward learned, as he says, 
that his candidacy did not command Mr. 
Douglas’s support, and that the latter 
was not unwilling to be nominated. 
Therefore he promptly withdrew, say- 
ing that Mr. Douglas was the logical and 
inevitable candidate. There are signs 
that many Republicans in Iowa will vote 
against Governor Cummins in Novem- 
ber. Pledges hostile to him are in cir- 
culation and are said to have been signed 
. by a considerable number of voters. 


& 


The rebellion in Cuba, 
ef 4 “= which began on the 
i9th, when many 

prominent men were arrested and the 
presence of armed bands of insurgents in 
the provinces of Havana and Pinar del 
© became known, has assumed formid- 
able proportions. It is in Pinar. del Rio, 
at the eastern end of the island, that the 
largest number of organized insurgents 
are to be found at present. This prov- 
ince has had a Liberal majority, but all its 
municipal and provincial offices have re- 
cently been held by Moderates, some of 


_ have become insurgents. 
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them having been obtained by appoint- 
ment, and others by the elections of last 
year, in which the Liberals did not par- 
ticipate. This being the idle season in 
the tobacco and sugar industries, thou- 
sands of laborers there are free to en- 
gage in adventurous undertakings. The 
rebel commander in the province is Con- 
gressman Faustino (or Pino) Guerra, 
who has about 1,500 well armed men and 
plenty of money. (Cn the 22d he took 
possession of San Luis, a city of 4,000 
people, ten miles from the capital of the 
province, and on the following day he 
captured San Juan de Martinez. A day 
or two later he withdrew from both 
towns. His purpose is to get possession 
of the city of Pinar del Rio, to which 
the Government has_ sent _ several 
hundred Rural Guards and fresh re- 
cruits. In the engagements which have 
thus far taken place in the province, a 
few persons have been killed. A con- 
siderable number of the Guards surren- 
dered or deserted to the enemy. Guerra 
threatened to blow up the bridges on the 
Western Railway if the company should 
continue to bring reinforcements to 
Pinar, but at last reports the road had 


- not been disturbed. The presence ot 


a small band of rebels in 
Matanzas is reported. In Santa 
Clara there were several groups, and a 
majority of the insurgents there appear 
to have been led by ex-Congressman 
Carlos Mendieta. He was arrested on 
the 26th, after his followers had been 
dispersed. In Las Cruces, the Mayor, 
the police, nearly all of the local officers 
and the Rural Guards stationed there, 
Similar action 
was taken in Aguacate. Palmira, neat 
Cienfuegos, was occupied by insurgents 
under Colonel Guzman, who at once re- 
ceived the support of the mayor and the 
town council. The eastern end of the 
island is reported to be quiet. There are 
several small bands of rebels near the 
city of Havana. One of these was led 
by General Quintin Bandera, a negro 
soldier who gained fame in the revolu- 
tion, but had in recent years sought in 
vain for office. Bandera was killed by 
the Guards on the 23d, at a point fifteen 
miles from the city. His body was placed 
in the morgue at Havana, and President 
Palma let it be known that the funeral 
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expenses would be borne by himself. On 
the 25th, seventy insurgents occupied the 
village of Arroyo Naranjo, only five 
miles from the city, but were soon driven 
away. Bejucal, also near the city, was 
held by insurgents for a time on the 26th. 
General José Miguel Gomez, formerly 
the Liberal candidate for the Presidency. 
was arrested at his home on the 22d, and 
has been indicted. He denies that he 
had any knowledge of the insurrection. 
Sefior O’Farrill, Secretary of State and 
Justice, and acting Secretary of the In- 
terior, withdrew from the Cabinet for 
reasons not clearly disclosed, but was in- 
duced to return. Colonel Valle, with 
a force of guards and volunteers, at- 
tacked Colonel Guzman’s band of insur- 
gents near Cienfuegos, on the 27th, 
killing seventeen of them and losing but 
one mar. 


& 

Guerra and other in- 
surgent leaders in the 
field say that their 
movement is a protest against violations 
of the Constitution by the President and 
his associates. Thus they refer to the re- 


President Palma’s 
Statement 


cent national election and to the Execu- 


tive action which preceded it. They de- - 


mand that this election be annulled. 
Their representatives in New York sug- 
gest that President Roosevelt should 
make an investigation or should provide 
for a new election under the direction of 
a commission. Senator Zayas, now lead- 
er of the Liberal party, says that the 
party opposes any resort to arms as a 
protest against the methods which were 
successful at the election. On the 
27th there was issued by the Government 
a proclamation of amnesty. All insur- 
gents who lay down their arms will be 
permitted to go to their homes. The 
Government promises that it will not 
molest them hereafter if they remain 
peaceful and obey the laws. Decision as 
to those now in prison is reserved.—— 
On the same day President Palma gave 
to the public a statement. The insur- 
rection, he said, had no ideals and no 
program, but was only a crazy movement 
on the part of discontented persons. 
There was no moral reason for it. The 
Government in the treatment of it de- 
sired to avoid excesses; it would enter- 
tain no feeling of rancor toward those 
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who should return to their senses and 
abandon the cause of disorder. But the 
Government, he continued, ‘would not 
compromise with the insurgents in any 
way. It was legitimately constituted and 
was bound to demonstrate its stability 
and its power to protect life and prop- 
erty. Compromise would sow the seed 
of revolution, and cause insurrections in 
years to come. The stability of Cuban 
institutions would be guaranteed by a 
prompt suppression of the insurgents. 
There must be no compromise. “This,” 
said he, “is my firm resolution, and I 
shall maintain it even at the cost of my 
life. I understand my duties and re- 
sponsibility. Such is the only method of 
defending Cuban institutions and civili- 
zation.” Having referred to his own sac- 
rifices, labors and sufferings during the 
long fight for independence, he added: 

“Poor. I returned to my country as Presi- 
dent, and poor shall I return to private life. I 
shall, however, have a clear record and a good 
name. I am disposed to exhaust my forces, 
and to shed my blood, if necessary, in help- 
ing to strengthen the foundations of our pros- 
perous republic.” 

It was asserted on the night of the 
27th by Senator Dolz, at the conclusion 
of a conference with President Palma, 
that practically all of the insurgent lead- 
ers, Pino Guerra excepted, had signified 
their willingness to disband their forces 
in response to the offer of amnesty. 


& 


Later reports of the Chil- 
ean earthquake indicate 
that the disaster was even 
greater than was at first thought. The 
total loss from fire and earthquake is es- 
timated at $200,000,000 or $250,000,000. 
Nearly a thousand dead have been found 
and it is feared that as many more may 
be yet in the ruins. A quarter of the 
city was destroyed by the earthquake 
and another quarter by fire. All of the 
theaters, hospitals and churches, except 
the church of Espiritu Santo, were de- 
molished. The first shock lasted four 
minutes and the second and more severe 
lasted two minutes. Tremors have been 
frequent ever since, adding greatly to the 
alarm of the people, but doing no further 
damage worth consideration. The earth- 
quake was not perceptible in Panama. 
There have been unusual earthquake 


The Ruin of 
Valparaiso 
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shocks felt in England, Germany and 
Italy during the week. The Chilean 
Government has appropriated $4,000,000 
as arelief fund. President Roosevelt has 
issued a proclamation calling for con- 
tributions to the Red Cross Association, 
and subscriptions Have been raised in all 
the principal cities. San Francisco tele- 
graphed $35,000 and Los Angeles $10,- 
ooo. It is generally expected that the 
city will be rebuilt on the present site and 
on an improved plan, as there are many 
wealthy citizens, and the foreign steam- 
ship lines have confidence in its future as 
acommercial port. The business portion 
suffered least of all.. There will be great 
difficulty in obtaining lumber for rebuild- 
ing, as the San Francisco disaster has 
reduced the supply on the Pacific Coast 
and the price is high. Three thousand of 
the people of Valparaiso have taken 
refuge in Santiago, but there are many 
thousand still camping in the hills, altho 
the rains are heavy. The marines from 
the Chilean fleet are keeping order, 
shooting looters and supervising the sale 
of bread and meat, to prevent extortion- 
ate prices. Several thousand workmen 


are engaged in clearing away the ruins 


and searching for bodies. A child, alive 
and unharmed, was found in a barrel in 
a ruined house eight days after the earth- 


quake. 
a 


The Close of the 
Pan-American Conference 


The last ses- 
sion of the 
Pan - Amer- 
ican Conference at Rio de Janeiro was 
held on the evening of August 27th. 
Baron de Rio Branca, the Brazilian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, delivered the 
farewell address, and congratulated the 
delegates upon their successful and har- 
monious labors. Sefior Riquelme, of 
Chile, read a telegram of thanks from 
President Riesco, extending the thanks 
of Chile for the sympathy and assistance 
received from the American republics on 
the occasion of the Valparaiso earth- 
quake. Banquets given by the Brazilian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and by the 
American delegates and other festivities 
marked the close of the Conference. 
During the last days of the session the 
Conference disposed of the projects of 
sanitation, commercial relations, patents 
and copyrights, Pan-American railway 
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and the codification of international law. 
The:Conference adopted the resolution 
presented by Mr. Buchanan, the head of 
the American delegation, providin® that 
the countries represented in the Con- 
ference shall prepare statistical tables 
showing the monetary fluctuations of 
the past twenty years for submission to 
the next Conference. The purpose of 
this is to show the harm done to com- 
mercial interests by such fluctuations in 
exchange and the advantages of a uni- 
versal gold basis. The Drago Doctrine 
opposing the use of force against the 
foreign Power for the collection of debts 
was referred unanimously to the Hague 
Tribunal. The resolution of reference 
says that the principle in question, as af- 
fecting the international sovereignty and 
rights of nations, should be passed upon 
by an assembly composed of the repre- 
sentatives of all the nations. The Con- 
ference, being composed exclusively of 
American delegates, did not think it 
justified in deciding upon such an im- 
portant question, and accordingly re- 
ferred it to The Hague in these words: 
“That the governments represented in this 
conference consider the point of inviting the 
second conference of The Hague Tribunal to 
consider the question of the compulsory col- 
lection of public debts, and, in general, means 
tending to diminish, between nations conflicts 
having an exclusively pecuniary origin.” 
Secretary Root’s plans have been some- 
what ‘disarranged by the great Chilean 
earthquake. He will meet the Chilean 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Lota, 300 
miles south of Valparaiso, but at the re- 
quest of Secretary Root the formal re- 
ception and public celebrations will be 
omitted in order that the money may be 
spent for the relief of the earthquake suf- 
ferers. The shortening of Mr. Root’s 
stay in Chile will give him a week or 
more at Panama on his return across the 
Isthmus, and thus afford him oppor- 


“ tunity to become thoroly acquainted with 


conditions there. 


The new régime planned by 
the four Powers which control 
Crete postpones indefinitely 
the union of the Island with Greece, 
which has been the aspiration of a large 
proportion of its population. When, in 
1898, Prince George of Greece was made 
High Commissioner of Crete, it was 
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generally expected that this was only a 
temporary arrangement transitional to 
annexation. Prince George has exerted 
himse]f, sometimes too zealously, to 
Hellenize the Island, and has twice made 
a tour of the capitals of Russia, Eng- 
land, Italy and France, to persuade these 
Powers to permit annexation. At times 
the same demand has been emphasized 
by local insurrections of the Hellenistic 
Cretans. But the insurrections were put 
down by the troops and ships of the allied 
Powers, and the petition of the High 
Commissioner denied. Now Prince 
George has resigned, and his place is 
taken by Mr. Zaimis, who was Prime 
Minister of Greece in I901, but more 
recently leader of the Opposition in the 
Greek Chamber. The measures adopted 
by the four Powers tend rather in the 
direction of autonomy than annexation. 
The Powers promise to withdraw the 
international troops as soon as a Cretan 
gendarmerie and militia are formed and 
order is restored, and the safety of the 
Mussulman population is assured. Greek 
officers may serve on these forces, but 
must resign from the Greek army. It is 
evident that under these stipulations it 


may be some time before the troops of 
the controlling Powers are withdrawn. 
But the arrangement of having soldiers 
of four different nationalities to keep 
order in the Island has not been alto- 
gether happy, for jealousy and conflicts 


of authority have been rife. When the 
relations between France and Italy were 
strained, the Italian soldiers would mut- 
ter “Sedan!” when the French troops 
marched past, and the French would re- 
tort “Menelik!” The Consuls-General 
of the four Powers will, under the new 
régime, as under the old, watch over the 
conduct of affairs, but it is recommended 
that they consult the responsible advisers 
in all ordinary matters,inorder to enhance 
their administrative authority. The pay- 
ment of the interest and principal of the 
loan of $800,000 advanced by the Pow- 
ers is postponed till 1911, and a new loan 
of $1,860,000 is authorized, to be de- 
voted to indemnities and public works. 
Equal rights are insured to the Turkish 
inhabitants, who have been badly treated 
in the past and have left the Island in 
large numbers in fear of annexation. 
The Mussulmans were so elated over the 
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decision of the Powers that they raised 
the Turkish flag in their cemetery at 
Canea, the only public place remaining 
to them in the [sland, but this act so ex- 
cited the Christians that English troops 
hauled down the flag to prevent disorder, 
a 
The fighting wing: of the 
‘revolutionary party, known as 
the Maximists, have been ex- 
tremely active during the past week in 
their war against the autocracy by means 
of assassinations. An elaborate but un- 
successful attempt was made upon the 
person of Premier Stolypin, August 25th, 
during a public reception at his country 
home on Aptekarsky Island. The rooms 
were filled with distinguished officers 
and guests when a handsome landau 
drove up containing two men in the 
uniform of officers of gendarmes and one 
in civilian clothing, and one as coach- 
man. The officers descended from the 
carriage, and, laughing and chatting, 
carried ostentatiously into the hall a 
large gilded vase which concealed a 
bomb of an unusually destructive char- 
acter. This was exploded in the ante- 
room, probably because the bearers were 
refused admission into the reception 
rooms. The report was as loud as that 
of acannon. The front wall of the villa 
was torn -out, the partition demolished 
and the upper story brought down in 
ruins to the ground. Thirty-two persons 
were killed and thirty-three injured. 
The Premier had just stepped into his 
study for a moment and so escaped in- 
jury, altho he was slightly wounded in 
the face and neck by flying splinters. 
Two of his children, who were in the 
upper rooms, were seriously injured by 
the falling of the house. His only son, 
three years.old, was badly hurt, and his 
fifteen-year-old daughter, whose legs 
were crushed, was at first reported dead 
and is not yet out of danger. It was 
over an hour before medical aid could 
be secured, and the wounded were not 
released from the ruins of the building 
until night. Human limbs and frag- 
ments of torn flesh were scattered far 
over the lawn and up in the branches of 
the trees. Crowds gathered of all classes 
to view the scene and secure souvenifs. 
Two of the assassins fell victims to the 
explosion. The other two, one of whom 


Terrorism 
in Russia 
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was wounded, were arrested, but are not 
yet identified. The attack on the life of 
Premier Stolypin is regarded as repre- 
hensible and impolitic even by many of 
tke revolutionary socialists. On the fol- 
lowing evening General Min, commander 
of the Seminovsky Guard Regiment and 
an adjutant in the suite of the Emperor, 
was killed on the station platform at 
Peterhof by a young woman, who fired 
five shots from an automatic revolver. 
He was returning from the capital to his 
summer residence at Peterhof and had 
just greeted his wife and daughter when 
he was shot from behind. Madame Min 
seized the assassin, who did not attempt 
to escape, but warned her not to hit the 
hand-bag which she carried because it 
contained ‘a bomb. General Min had 
long before been condemned to death by 
the terrorists for ordering the sol- 
diers to fire upon the students of the 
Technological Institute at St. Petersburg 
last October 31st, when it was reported 
that he desired to set the building afire 
in order to burn alive the students inside, 
In Odessa a girl of seventeen again at- 
tempted the assassination of Governor- 
General Kaulbars, but, as before, the 
bomb was accidentally dropped and ex- 
ploded, injuring no one except the girl, 
whose hand was shattered. General Tre- 
poff, the head of the Russian police sys- 
tem, is seriously ill and it is rumored 
that it is due to an attempt on the part 
of his cook to poison him. General Von 
Liarliarski, Acting Military Governor of 
Warsaw, was shot and killed while driv- 


ing in a cab in that city. The assassin. 


escaped. Emperor. Nicholas and the 
Empress left the Peterhof palace to at- 
tend the funeral of General Min in the 
military camp. 

& 

Premier Stolypin, not- 
withstanding the at- 
tack upon himself and 
his family, will continue in office, and 
the Government’s plans for the benefit of 
the peasants were announced without: de- 
lay. The Crown appanage lands to the 
extent of 4,500,000 acres have been 
transferred by imperial ukase to the 
Peasants’ Bank for distribution to the 
peasants. These lands include those un- 
der cultivation which are not contiguous 
to forest tracts, and where leases have 


Russian Lands 
and Finances 
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expired, and the forests surrounding and 
adjoining the peasants’ holdings. The 
sites of the factories, mines and valuable 
buildings, lands unsuited for farming 
and the Crown lands in the Crimea and 
Trans -Caucasia are excluded. The 
method adopted for the distribution of 
the land will be similar to that used when 
the serfs were freed. The Emperor and 
other landowners will receive land script 
redeemable by the peasants in instalment 
notes. Part of the script will bear 6 per 
cent. interest, but will not be marketable 
for five years. The rest will be paid in 
5 per cent. debentures, payable to bearer. 
This is to prevent flooding the market 
with paper money. It is not yet decided 
as to whether the payment shall be com- 
pleted in thirty-three years or sixty 
years. Ten million acres more of Crown 
lands will be later sold to the peasants 
with the object of breaking up the peas- 
ants’ communes by endowing them with 
private property. Finance Minister 
Kokovsoff in a recent interview states 
that the Government has ample funds in 
sight to tide over the present year. The 
$25,000,000 loan for famine relief will be 
taken by the Government Savings Bank. 
The Minister says that the excess of the 
revenue over the estimate for the cur- 
rent year will be $100,000,000, which 
would be more than enough for the ex- 
traordinary expenses in connection with 
the ‘suppression of the _ revolution, 
which, directly or indirectly, has cost in 
the neighborhood of $5,000,000 a month. 
No foreign loan will be asked for until 
after the meeting of the new Duma. The 
Viborg manifesto, in which the members 
of the former Duma advised the peasants 
to refuse to pay taxes, will not affect the 
national revenues, for the direct taxes 
are paid by the peasantry only for 
Zemstvo and local purposes. The cen- 
tral Government gets its revenue from 
the peasantry only indirectly, as from 
the monopoly from the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, and the revenue from this 
source, instead of decreasing, increased 
$17,500,000 in the first six months of the 
year. Mr. Kokovsoff, therefore, con- 
cludes that. there is nothing alarming in 
the financial situation. The Paris Temps 
published a story that John D. Rockefel- 
ler was to advance Russia $100,000,000 
in exchange for a Government conces- 
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sion for the proposed canal between the 
Baltic and Black seas. This report has 
been officially denied. 


& 


The delay of the Japanese 
in opening Dalny, the 
commercial seaport of the 
Liao-Tung peninsula, near Port Arthur, 
to the trade of the world has caused a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the 
nations interested in Manchurian com- 
merce. It was felt that the Japanese 
were profiting by the delay to secure a 
hold on the country which would render 
its ultimate formal opening of no avail. 
This question can now be decided by ex- 
perience, for the Japanese Government 
announces that Dalny will be opened 
September Ist as a free port. In defense 
of their action in not subjecting goods 
entering Dalny to the regular Chinese 
tariff the Japanese call attentiog..to the 
fact that the treaty between Russia and 
China permits goods to enter China from 
the Russian frontier on payment of only 
two-thirds the duties imposed on. arti- 
cles imported thru the open ports on the 
coast of China. It would not, thev 
claim, be fair to close the front door of 
Manchuria to maritime nations while the 
back door remained open. The present 
arrangement will still be greatly to the 
advantage of the Japanese, whose goods 
will come thru Dalny duty free, while 
the British and American commerce, 
which goes normally by the way of Niu- 
chwang, will have to pay duties, The 
Japanese will permit the ships of all. na- 
tions to engage in the carrying trade be- 
tween Dalny and thé various open ports 
of Japan.. The other ports of Manchuria 
which American diplomacy opened to the 
commerce of the world by the treaty of 
October 8th, 1903, do not seem to be yet 
“open” in the ordinary sense of the word. 
For example, Mukden, the capital. of 
Manchuria, is one of the ports thus 
opened, but the Chinese now hold that 
the provision in the treaty that suitable 
tracts of land be set aside for interna- 
tional use and occupation, does not mean 
that these tracts be located inside the 
cities. The trade of foreign nations 
would, according to this, be restricted to 
an unoccupied area outside the walls of 
Mukden and the ordinary Chinese 
duties be levied on goods as they entered 


The Opening 
of Manchuria 
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the city. Another of the ports opened 
by our treaty was Antung, on the Yalu 
River of the Korean frontier. But here 
the Japanese have during their military 
occupation appropriated for a nominal 
payment the river frontage for several 
miles and all the land outside the native 
city available for foreign settlement. 
The railroad from Mukden to Antung 
is still a military line, but will be con- 
verted to a standard gage within two 
years and connected with the Korean line 
by a high bridge across the Yalu River. 
The Chinese Eastern Railroad has been 
reconstructed for a distance of nearly 
400 miles from Port Arthur, and only 
35 miles remain to be built before it will 
connect with the Russian line from the 
north. Mukden is already connected to 
Pekin by rail. 


The commissioners 
sent by the Dowager 
Empress around the 
world to study the institutions of foreign 
nations with a view to the reorganization 
of China have returned, and agree in 
recommendinga series of gradual reforms. 
A committee consisting of Prince Chun. 
Viceroy Yuan Shih-Kai, the Ministers of 
the Grand Council, and the Grand Sec- 
retaries and Ministers of State, has been 
appointed by the Dowager’ Empress to 
consider their recommendations and to 
devise a plan for a national legislative 
assembly. It is proposed to organize 
first an upper house, composed of Gov- 
ernment officials, to be followed in the 
course of a few years by the election of 
a lower house. The expenses of the 
Chinese Government are increasing rap- 
idly owing to the assumption of the rail- 
road concessions granted to foreign 
Powers and other undertakings result- 
ing from the Nationalist movement. At 
the same time the revenues are falling 
off. -The customs receipts have de- 
creased 10 j:er cent. since last year. The 
revenue from the opium tax has also de- 
clined, owing in part to the activity of 
the Chinese prohibition societies for the 
abolition of opium smoking and the sup- 
pression of the’ trade. The Dowager 
Empress has issued a long edict calling 
attention to the sufferings of the people 
from drought and excessive taxation, and 
exhorting officials to a more rigid 
economy. 


China May Have 
a Parliament 





The Path to Peace 


BY WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


[The following is the substance of an interview with Mr. Bryan, which was kindly 
granted me by him at the request of THz INDEPENDENT, during the London Peace Confer- 


ence.—Hayne Davis.] 


R. BRYAN remarked: 

M “This conference at London 
was called especially to consider 
the plan of campaign, proposed at Brus- 
sels last year by the Americans, for a de- 

termined war on war. 
“It was composed exclusively of men 
who can be regarded as representatives 


of the idea of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, because every member of the Con- 
ference had been elected to a seat in the 
National Parliament of his own country. 

“The Conference took place in the his- 
toric hall of Westminster Palace called 
the Royal Gallery, because it is the part 
of the Palace which is reserved for the 
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On the-Balcony of the Hotel Cecil, London, after the Interparliamentary Peace Conference. 
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Sovereign when visiting the Parliament 
in person. . On opposite sides of this 
historic hall hang the famous paintings 
by Maclise, portraying the victories of 
Nelson at Trafalgar and of Wellington 
at Waterloo. 

“On July 23d these portraits were 
looking down upon ofie of the largest, if 
not the very largest, body of national 
lawmakers ever assembled together in 
an International Conference. The two 
commissions, composed of twelve of the 
most eminent members of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, appointed at Brussels, 
had filed their reports. The second 
Hague Conference, called in accordance 
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to present this idea to such a large body 
of eminent statesmen. So I came to 
London in order to make a motion in {a- 
vor of such a declaration by this Inter. 
parliamentary Conference. Upon my 
arrival I stated my wish to Lord Wear- 
dale and to Mr. Cremer, the president 
and the honorable secretary of the Brit. 
ish group. They were kind enough to 
have my motion to this effect placed on 
the calendar of the Executive Committee 
of the Union, so that it came up for con- 
sideration at the first meeting. When the 
matter came up in this committee, | 
learned, for the first time, that the same 
idea which I had embodied in my mo- 
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Houses of Parliament. 


with the resolution of this Union 
adopted at St. Louis in 1904, was in 
sight. The hour had come for deciding 
upon the ideas which this union of law- 
makers regards as best calculated to 
open the path to peace, and as most wor- 
thy of the consideration of the forth- 
coming Hague Conference. 

“While in Norway I had received an 
invitation from Lord Weardale, the 
president of the British group, to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of this Con- 
ference. For two years I have availed 
myself of various opportunities to advo- 
cate an investigation of every internation- 
al controversy by an impartial tribunal, 
prior to the commencement of hostili- 
ties; and I was glad of an opportunity 


tion was in the original treaty of arbi- 
tration, proposed at Brussels by Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
American group of the interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

“The Commission on Arbitration Treaty 
had omitted this idea from the draft of 
a treaty proposed by it for the adoption 
of the Conference, and in its place had 
proposed, not as a part of the treaty, but 
as a sort of postscript, a suggestion that, 
in all those questions reserved from the 
jurisdiction of the Hague Court for set- 
tlement on the field of battle, the dis- 
putant nations should call in friendly 
Powers, as mediators, before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. It -seemed to 
me that the idea in this postscript, like the 
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idea in the postscript of many letters, 
was equally as important as the sub- 
stance of the document itself. 

“The chairman of the Commission on 
Arbitration Treaty suggested the union 
of my motion for an investigation into 
the facts and of the commission’s motion 
for mediation, in every controversy, 
prior to the commencement of hostilities. 
This. union of the two ideas improved 
both of them. 

“The Executive Council of the Confer- 
ence requested me to address the assem- 
bly in favor the motion thus amended. 
And I was rejoiced to see this motion 
approved unanimously by this assembly, 
which the British Premier so justly de- 
clared is ‘entitled to express, with an au- 
thority attaching to no other assembly 
in the world, the conscience, the reason 
and the sentiments of a large and not the 
least influential portion of the human 
race. 

“The address of the Premier — Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman—in open- 
ing this Conference, was not only mem- 
orable, but epoch-making. It contained 
several sentences any one of which, is- 
suing from such a source into such an 
assembly, would have justified this great 
conference of the. world’s national law- 
makers. The motion which I had made 
was in direct line with this suggestion 
made by the Premier: 

“‘Gentlemen, I fervently trust that before 
long the principle of arbitration may win such 
confidence as to justify its extension to a wider 
field of international differences. We have al- 
ready seen how questions, arousing passion and 
excitement, have attained a solution, not by 
arbitration in the strict sense of the word, 
but by referring them to such a tribunal as that 
which reported on the North Sea incident, and 
I would ask you whether it may not be worth 
while carefully to corisider, before the next 
Congress meets at The Hague, the various 
forms in which differences might be submitted, 
with a view to opening the door as wide as 
possible to every means which might in any 


degree contribute to moderate or compose 
such differences.’ 


“I was delighted to find that the idea 
which I had come to advocate was in 
line with what the Premier felt con- 
strained to say in opening the Confer- 
ence, and that Mr. Bartholdt had already 
proposed it at the Brussels session. I 
was happy to follow in his footsteps in 
advocating this plan for peace among 
these lawmakers from many nations. It 
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seems to me that the adoption of this 
idea will open the path to peace. It 
solves the most difficult problem in re- 
gard to war and peace, because it 
handles those questions which thus far 
have defied arbitration — questions - sup- 
posed to affect the vital interests or the 
honor of the Powers concerned, and 
which they are unwilling, therefore, to 
remove from the arena of violent set- 
tlement to the precincts of any court. 
This idea furnishes a solution, because it 
leaves the nations free to appeal to arms 
as a last resort, and because it delays the 
exercise of this right until an investiga- 
tion has cleared up disputed questions of 
fact, until cooling time has elapsed, and 
until the public sentiment of the world 
can be marshaled, so that all the moral 
forces can be united for compelling a 
peaceful settlement of every question 
which threatens the peace of particular 
nations, and the prosperity and welfare 
of all nations. 

“These are the three reasons which I 
gave for the adoption of this motion. If 
an investigation into the facts of every 
case can be had, prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the chances are 100 to 
I that you can find a settlement of both 
the question of fact and the question of 
honor without resorting to war. For 
with nations, as with individuals, dis- 
puted questions of fact cause most of the 
controversies. Clearly bring out the 
actual facts and the controversy. disap- 
pears as a rule. 

“In the second place, man excited is 
very different from man calm. When 
men are mad they swagger around and 
say what they can do. When they are 
calm they consider what they ought to 
do. The investigation gives time for the 
claims of conscience and reason to assert 
themselves. 

“The third advantage is also very 
great. The investigation affords an op- 
portunity to mobilize public opinion for 
the compelling of a peaceful settlement. 
Public opinion is becoming more and 
more a controlling power. Thomas Jef- 
ferson once said that if he had to choose 
between newspapers with government 
and government without newspapers, he 
would rather risk the newspapers with- 
out a government. That may seem an 
extravagant statement. But it served to 
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express and impress an idea—the idea 
that open avenues for the expression of 
opinion create a public opinion which 
is controlling, and which will be nearer 
right than an opinion formed by a gov- 
ernment with freedom of speech sup- 
pressed. 

Providing as it does for the free 
play of all the moral. forces of the 
world, for separating the question of fact 
from the question of honor, and for-the 
calming of passion and. the rousing of 
conscience and reason, before the de- 
cision to take up arms is made, this reso- 
lution is entitled to the fullest considera- 
tion of the governments, in their desire 
to open the door as wide as possible for 
peaceful settlement of controversies, as 
a result of. the coming Conference at The 
Hague. 

“In laying so much stress upon this 
idea, I do not desire to underrate the 
others adopted: by the Conference—i. e., 
for establishing the International Con- 
ferences upon a firm foundation by mak- 
ing provision for their periodic assem- 
bling; for granting jurisdiction to the 
Hague Court to try and finally to deter- 
mine specified classes of questions; for 
national consideration of the question of 
armaments, with a view to an interna- 


where the Interparliamentary Conference was held. 


tional agreement to limit or reduce them, 
etc. This resolution supplements these 
others, and in the way most apt to de- 
crease the danger of war to the very low- 
est possible point. 

“I am much interested to learn that 
Mr. Bartholdt proposed this step on the 
path to peace to the Conference at Brus- 
sels, on the very day that President 
Roosevelt re-established peace in Asia. 
I wrote President Roosevelt an open let- 
ter, as soon as peace was concluded, sug- 
gesting that he avail himself of the pres- 
tige which this gave him, to propose this 
idea as a means of preventing the re- 
currence of such calamities. We were 
arriving at the same conclusions inde- 
pendently, and were availing ourselves of 
the avenues open to us, at the time, to 
give expression to these conclusions. 
Events brought us together at London to 
co-operate in securing the endorsement 
ofthis idea and of other important ideas 
which pertain to. the world’s peace. 
was indeed happy to find that I could 
lend my influence to the adoption of 
ideas, for which the American delegation 
was already the sponsor, and which do 
open the way to permanent peace. _ 
must express some of the high apprecia- 
tion which I think is due from us all to 
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Mr. Bartholdt for his conspicuous ser- 
vice in this cause. 
- “In regard to the quéstion of limiting 
armaments by an international agree- 
ment, this has seemed to me a question 
which primarily concerns Europe, so I 
have not given it due consideration. I 
will do so, however, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, in view of the resolution 
adopted at this Conference. Baron 
d’Estournelles was much pleased with an 
illustration which I suggested to him, 
and insisted on my making use of it in 
my address at the Westminster Hall 
dejeuner, tho I wanted him to do so. 
“Suppose three men living near the 
same lake and a fourth man with a plant 
for building boats and for manufacturing 
arms conveniently near. This man says 
to A that his safety depends on having a 
boat well armed, for fear of an attack 
by B on C.. Thereupon A gives an or- 
der for one boat well armed. He then 
goes to B and says A is building one 
boat, don’t you think that you need two? 
Then he goes to C and says, A is build- 
ing one boat, B is building two, does not 
your safety depend on placing an order 
for three better boats, better armed? And 
so the three men, who need to aid each 
other, burden themselves and increase 
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their danger of destruction by squander- 
ing their resources on armed boats. 

“This Conference has carried us far 
on the path toward permanent peace. It 
has proposed the taking of the longest 
steps that can be taken on that path. The 
ideas which will open the way as wide as 
possible now have able advocates at. ev- 
ery capital of Europe. The governments 
could not be expected to adopt these 
ideas. until the progressive statesmen of 
many countries declare for them. This 
has now occurred, and under circum- 
stances of great historic interest. And 
the lovers of peace and justice have great 
cause for rejoicing. But, of course, 
permanent peace must be founded on 
justice, and justice is impossible without 
the full recognition of our relations and 
duties to others and the full performance 
of them. This depends upon a realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of man, an ap- 
preciation of the value of life as life, the 
prevalence of love among the people of 
all countries. 

“Permanent peace and justice depend 
upon the manifestation of love in all 
hearts, so that we would be horrified at 
the thought of the taking of life by the 
people of one country at war with the , 
people of another, as we now are at this 
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between members of the same family or 
community or state. The race is but a 
larger family. The world is awaking to 
this fact, and to the need of providing for 
peace and justice founded on this fact. 

“By the resolutions of this Conference 
something has been done, perhaps a 
great deal has been done, to hasten the 
day when we shall all be appalled at the 
thought of war between any of the na- 
tions and when we shall all strive to raise 
every controversy to the level of a settle- 
ment by reason instead of force. 

“God has not made strength depend 
upon violence. The world will not de- 
generate when it abandons armed con- 
flicts and carries all its controversies to 
the courts of justice. Men become 
strong in standing steadfastly for what 
they think is right, in the midst of pre- 
vailing opinion to the contrary. This 
strength is the strength to be desired. 
And if my strength depended upon de- 
stroying my brethren I would rather not 
grow strong.” 

“Standing in the midst of this assembly 
of national lawmakers, in the Royal Gal- 
lery of Westminster Palace, hallowed by 
the memory of such men as Gladstone, 

ewho manifested so conspicuously the 
power that comes from struggling for 
the right and always in the realm of 
reason, with the paintings of Nelson’s 
death at Trafalgar and of Wellington’s 
victory.at Waterloo loaking’ down upon 
us, Tease ‘compelled; in “speaking to the 


Confeténce, t6 éonfrast these: scenes. I 


had to say that I understand. how ‘the ” 


dangers of wat, bravely met; bring out 
great ‘characteristics; that war gives 
opportunity. for the display of patriotism ; 
that the example of men who have 
given their lives for their country is an 
inspiring thing ; but that there is as great 
inspiration in a noble life as in a heroic 
death. And I expressed the hope that 
this union of the world’s lawmakers will 
aid in awaking mankind to the fact that 
a life lived for the public, overflowing 
like a spring with good, influences the 
destiny of the world as much as any 
death upon the field of battle. The sixty- 
four years of spotless public service of 
William Ewart Gladstone will some day 
be recognized as shedding upon Eng- 
land’s history a light as great as that 
from any of her military heroes. And 


“tions between nations: . - oe 


that life left no horrors to hang forever 
around the memory of the man. In the 
paintings which hung before us the glory 
and the horror of war were depicted. 
Lord Nelson was represented as dying, 
and around him were the mangled forms 
of others. Those whose strength comes 
in the moral struggle to establish perma- 
nent peace and righteousness, are no 
weaker than these heroes, and there is 
nothing in the remembrances of them 
which revolts the soul, only that which 
uplifts.” 

Before I advised Mr. Bryan that Tue 
INDEPENDENT desired him to express his 
views for its columns, he had been speak- 
ing to me as secretary of the American 
delegation. What he said was not said 
for publication, therefore. But under the 
circumstances I fegkjtstified in speaking 
of it, because it-feveals character. 

Mr. Bryan made his first speech in 
Europe -three years ago. In it he spoke 
of the priceless political treasures which 
Americans have inherited, in common 
with Englishmen, and of what the Eng- 
lish have added to this inheritance since 
we separated from them and_ what 
we in America have added to it. He de- 
clared our duty of proving ourselves 
worthy of this rich legacy, and then 
pointed out how our chief way of doing 
this was to widen the application of those 
principles of political liberty which we 
have inherited. frorft. the: Past, and par- 
ticularly by their applica’ tela- 


I retalled this speech to: his tmind,’and 
then said that when hewmade it’E felt that 
he had a large part to play in ac¢omplish- 
ing this, and that the action of the Con- 
ference upon his motion had satisfied me 
of it; also that the events now transpir- 
ing in America made me believe he would 
be the next President, so that the time to 
do it was near at hand. Mr. Bryan re- 
plied : 

“Mr. Davis, I am not sure that it is for 
me to be President. I have to antagonize 
established errors so constantly that | 
sometimes think a man should be at 
Washington, even, in case of Democratic 
success, whovhas not been compelled to 
fight so incessantly.” But, in addition to 
this, if I think of how my-actions are’go- 
ing to affect my chances of election to 
office, or even the party’s chances of suc- 
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cess, [lose my liberty. I don’t know that 
the Presidency will. ever be my proper 
place. I do know that the advocacy of 
what I consider right is always my 
proper place. So I have put the ques- 
‘tion of election to office out of mind, and 
claim for myself my liberty of advo- 
cating the ideas which I think right. If 
the Presidency comes on that basis, well 
and good. If not, I have fulfilled my 
function among my fellow men.” 
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I replied that the Presidency would 
seek him till it found him, because he 
was acting on this principle. This, to my 
mind, answers the question which closes 
Mr. Willey’s article in the July 19th issue _ 
of THE INDEPENDENT: 

“When he [Bryan] left America he was 
practically ignored. His reception on his re- 
turn promises to be one of the greatest which 
the American people have ever given a man 
in any station of life. Why?” 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


When Will Turkey Cease to Exist? 


BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY 


[Professor Vambery is regarded as the best living authority. on political affairs in ‘the 


East.—Ebrror. } 


AVING been engaged ‘for more 
H than fifty years upon the theo- 
retical and practical study of the 

East, I do not wonder at all that I am 
often asked to give my opinion on the 
question: When will Turkey cease to ex- 
ist? In this connection, I might well 
point to the report of Count Choiseul to 
Louis XIV., made more-than two hun- 
dred years ago, in. which the French 
diplomatist alluded to the approaching 
end of the Ottoman power in Europe; 
and yet Turkey still exists! 
similar vaticinations have proved ‘un- 
founded ; and this is not surprising when 
we remember that there are people who 


regard the vitality of Turkish ‘rule in- 


Europe as not at all hopeless, and who 
consider the above question to be quite 
out of place. On looking somewhat 
deeper into the matter, we shall find that 
both views are refuted by historical facts, 
and that while Turkey will surely cease 
to exist, the unavoidable end, however, is 
by no means so near at hand as some 
persons imagine. 

Nobody doubts that the fabric called 
the Ottoman Empire is shaken to its very 
foundations and the tottering edifice held 
up mainly by two pillars, the strength 
and soundness of which do not depend 
exclusively upon the Turks therhselves, 
but rather upon their fierce enemiés, who, 
very naturally, are bent upon a. steady 
weakening and final removal of these 


Many other ~ 


means of security. The first of these 
props is the rivalry of the foreign Pow- 
ers and neighbors of Turkey in Europe 
and Asia, who, owing to the fat morsel 
which has kept their mouths watering 
for centuries, will hardly permit any 
one of them to become the heir of 
the deceased. If the different portions 
6f the Sultan’s dominions were not, as 
they really are, so highly valuable from 


‘an economical and political point of 


view,.a fair partition of them might be 
among the possibilities. But, consider- 
ing the greedy appetite of the competi- 
tors, such a solution of the difficulty is 
quite out of the question. 

It is often assumed that England, hav- 
ing got possession of Egypt, Malta and 
Cyprus, will not care much about Con- 
stantinople, and that her rivalry with 
Russia on this point has ceased to exist. 
But this is quite a mistake. It is not 
Constantinople alone, but the mastery of 
the Mediterranean, which forms the bone 
of contention. England will hardly ac- 
quiesce in a Russian occupation of the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles; still less 
will Italy, France and Austria-Hungary 
remain indifferent to the arrival of a new 
power in these waters. 

As regards Turkey’s land neighbors, it 
requires a large measure of naiveté to 
imagine that Austria-Hungary and Rus- 
sia have renounced forever their old aspi- 
rations for ascendancy in the regions 
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bordering upon the Ottoman Empire. 
The friendly co-operation witnessed to- 
day in Macedonia is very edifying and 
praiseworthy as long as the allied Powers 
are. entrusted with the police work and 
with the pacification of the disturbed dis- 
tricts. But an extraordinary change will 
and must take place as soon as the ques- 
tion of mine and thine comes to the fore, 


of the Empire. Altho these differ-nt 
nationalities are one in their hatred of 
the common enemy, they are quite at 
variance and at loggerheads when it 
comes to their own affairs. The detesta- 
tion of Greeks for Slavs, and of both of 
these for Armenians, is undoubtedly 
more pronounced-than that which the 
Christian subjects feel for their Moham- 
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when the pacificators of t:.ay will soon 
be found at each other’s throats. The 
protection which Turkey has enjoyed 
from. the rivalry of the Western Powers 
will not, in a word, so soon lose its effi- 
cacy. 

The second pillar which holds up the 
tottering Ottoman state is the lack of 
unity and the national aspirations which 
characterize the various non-Turkish 
elements which make up the population 


medan master. And this animosity be- 
tween Greeks and Slavs is of very old 
standing, since it dates from the seventh 
century of our era, when the Bulgarians 
migrated into Moesia from the lower 
Volga and came into contact with By- 
zantium. Originally belonging to the 
Ural-Altaic race, and later becoming 
Slavicised, the Bulgarians have retained 
the warlike character of their ancestors, 
and consequently haye always been i 
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trouble with their refined but sly neigh- 
bors. So long as both were chafing 
under the iron rule of the crescent, this 
enmity did not show itself too strongly. 
But it has grown more prominent in 
recent years, and the possibility of these 
two races now marching shoulder to 
shoulder against their old common foe is 
very slight. Furthermore, we must take 
into the account the jea:ousy that exists 
between Bulgarians and Servians, and 
between these two taken together and 
the Rutzo-Wlachs; so that, however 
effete the political and military power of 
the Sultan may be, kis disunited and 
quarreling Christian subjects will always 
be an unequal match for his army. 

So long, therefore, as Turkey finds 
support in these two pillars, it is idle to 
talk of her near end; nor is there good 
ground to assume that the great Powers 
of the West will apply forcible means to 
hasten the process of utter collapse. 
Time, and time alone, will bring about 
the best solution of the Eastern Question, 
which has always given Europe so much 
trouble. 

From the moment the Turks lost Bude, 
in 1682, began the process of crumbling 
off in small pieces, which, with moment- 
ary interruptions, has continued ever 
since. This process will evidently go on 
also during the near future. During the 
nineteenth century, Greece, Rumania, 
Servia and Bulgaria have fallen away 
from the Empire. The twentieth century 
will begin with the breaking off of Mace- 
donia, to be followed by that of the dis- 
trict of Adrianople. But as regards Con- 
stantinople, this most coveted and more 
precious heirloom, it is destined to play 
the same part in Turkish rule in Europe 
that it played in the history of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, with this difference—that it 
would be premature to try and foretell at 
present when this change of masters will 
come about. 

Many years ago my distinguished 
friend, Mr. Stead, proposed that the oc- 
cupancy of the Bosporus be entrusted to 
the United States, he holding that this 
was the only Power that could fill this 
role without offending the susceptibilities 
of the European rivals. But, at least for 
the present, all speculations concerning 
the successor of the Turk at Constan- 
tinople are vain and illusory. The cres- 
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cent on the top of the Aya Sofia will not 
be so easily supplanted by the double or 
single cross, as the enemies of the Turk 
imagine; for the Western Powers act 
very wisely in preventing any violent 
measure to this end and in avoiding all 
kinds of convulsions and useless blood- 
shed, which would surely result from 
any iorcible solution of the naturally 
progressing process of decomposition. 
The death struggle of the Sick Man 
may have become proverbial, his recov- 
ery may be looked upon as*hopeless, but 
his demise can be hastened only by one 
important incident, viz., the steady dete- 
rioration of his financial condition, the 
disease from which he is suffering the 
most. With the increasing poverty of 
the Turkish nation and with the dire 
emptiness of the Turkish exchequer, it 
is impossible to rule over divers and 
inimical populations, and with Turkey’s 
absolute lack of credit in Europe, it is 
inconceivable how the present from-hand- 
to-mouth policy can go on for any great 
length of time. The machinery of state 
must sooner or later come to a standstill ; 
the unpaid, unclad and hungry soldiers 
will not and cannot continue to fight for 
a government which so utterly neglects 
them; and the office-holders, whose sal- 
aries are six or eight months in arrear, 
are already neglecting their service. It 
is, therefore, not the secret or open 
machinations of foreign Powers, not the 
schemings of the anti-Turkish elements 
of the nation, but financial misery which 
will bring about the eventual collapse of 
Ottoman rule and force the Western 
Powers to intervene and restore order. 
It is not an easy thing to predict when 
this moment of disintegration will arrive, 
and this prediction is rendered all the 
more difficult by the appearance of a new 
factor on the stage of Near East politics ; 
a factor whose interest it is to protract 
the agony of the Sick Man and to utilize | 
this respite for the consolidation of its 
own economic position. Thus Germany 
will certainly use every means at her dis- 
posal to save her friend and ally, but 
there is much reason to doubt whether 
her efforts in this direction will be 
crowned with success. If the present 
riiler of Turkey, a very shrewd and gift- 
ed prince, had not made the mistake to 
alienate his own Mohammedan subjects 
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by his indescribable tyranny and despot- 
ism, and thus to make the whole country 
his bitter enemy, he might have hoped 
for final recovery under the devoted care 
of his Teutonic guardian. But the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid has destroyed all 
hope in this direction. -His unbridled 
autocracy has extinguished every spark 
of national self-reliance in his people, and 
after his death the critical moment of the 
Ottoman Empire can hardly be longer 
staved off. Reshud Efendi, his presump- 
tive heir and brother, is certainly his in- 
ferior in mental qualities, and conse- 
quently less capable to stand at the helm 
under the pressure of the accumulated 
difficulties, and if there is a slight hope 
for the better in the accession of his 
nephew Izzeddin, a son of the late Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz, nobody can tell whether this 
prince will be in a position to validate his 
right to the throne. The future of Tur- 
key is, therefore, very dark as regards 
the successor of the present ruler. 

In considering the question of the 
future of the Ottoman Empire, we can- 
not omit mention of the idea of Pan- 
Islamism, which the present Sultan re- 
gards as an effective support in his 
struggle against the danger with which 
he is threatened from the Christian West. 
Quite recently our Austrian press took 


up this bogey, and some of our papers 
are disposed to rank “this imminent 
danger,” as they call it, alongside of that 
not less fantastic bugaboo, the Yellow 
Peril. To explain the real meaning of 
Panislamism would require an article by 
itself, but I may say for the present that 
if the Sultan Abdul Hamid looks upon 
it as the sheet-anchor of the future, he 
will certainly find that he has made a 
mistake. Pan-Islamism may indeed be a 
spiritual bond of union, but it will hardly 
lend itself to political and worldly pur- 
poses. In fact, it has never been used as 
a common weapon against the Christian 
enemy of Islam. 

To sum up, it may be said that from 
whatever point of view we regard this 
question of When will Turkey cease to 
exist?—the only pretty certain thing is 
that the Ottoman state in Europe, but 
only in Europe, may be near its end, and 
that with the death of the present ruler 
will come one of the most critical mo- 
ments in its history. But the breakdown 
of European Turkey does not mean the 
end of the Empire, but only a return to 
the old cradle, the throwing out of the 
useless ballast of the encumbering pos- 
sessions in Europe, when Turkey may 
still be a strong Power in Asia Minor. 


Tue University, Pestu, Huncary. 


“My Master” 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Ir some day in the city’s clamor, some day when the sun was low, 

When the surge of the toilers like waters was hurlying to and fro, 

If One in the streets should pass me and his hand in the throng touch mine, 
Would my heart know its Keeper’s signet, the hand on my hand, divine? 


“If some night when the dusk was descending, the nebulous purples all starred, 
A face in the adorant twilights passed me by with young visage marred, 
Would I know it, and, speeding after, spent like stubble dissolved in the flame, 
With lips to His feet on the pavement, cry out to the people His Name? 


And I watch; I keep watch in the gateways, where the people of passion press. 
His servant to wait upon Him, if prince or in beggar-dress, 

And each face I scan as it passes, if perchance it my Master may be: 

For I follow, I follow after, tho I hang at his side on the tree! 


Wasnincron, D. C. 
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by coming out publicly as a Socialist. 
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Confessions of a Drone 


BY JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 


[Mr. Patterson is a young man who has lately surprised his wealthy friends in Chicago 


He here explains+his position.—Ebtror. ] 
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a short economic autobiography. 

I comply in the understanding 
that I am talking about myself, the type 
of the idle, rich young man, not myself 
the individual. 

Were I the only one in the country 
who had such an easy time of it, then 
there need be no such thing as Socialism. 
But I am far from being the only one. 
There are thousands of others who pro- 
duce no wealth and consume a great deal 
of it. There are thousands who produce 
no more than I, and who consume ten 
or twenty times as much. Be it rernem- 
bered that wherever the first personal 
pronoun is used it is used to represent 
the type and not the individual. 

I have an income of between ten and 
twenty thousand dollars a year. I spend 
all of it. I produce nothing—am doing 
no work. I (the type) can keep on do- 
ing this all my life unless the present so- 
cial system is changed. 

My income doesn’t descend upon me 
like manna from heaven. It can be 
traced. Some of it comes from the 
profits of a daily newspaper; some of it 
comes from Chicago real estate; some 
from the profits made by the Pennsyl- 
vania and other railroads ; some from the 
profits of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; some from the profits of the 
American Tobacco Company. 

As to Chicago real estate, I didn’t put 
it there. Some of it I have never seen. 
It came into possession of my family 
some years ago, when it was cheaper. 
People came to Chicago to work, and in 
proportion as their numbers increased, 


1 INDEPENDENT has asked me for 


the value of this real estate rose auto-. 


matically. The people who came to Chi- 
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cago to work caused the increase in 
value—but I get the benefit of it. There 
are people who are willing to work on 
this land. I am not willing to do so. 
Thus we arrange that they shall work 
there and pay me an annual tribute for 
my permission. 

As to Pennsylvania, Tobacco and 
Steel stocks and bonds. I know nothing 
whatever about railroads, except how to 
read a time-table and to bless heaven for 
the eighteen-hour train. Yet I get an 
annual income from railroads. It isn’t 
the capitalists who supply me with my 
income from railroads. I am one of 
them myself—and we couldn’t all be so 
comfortable together by merely handing 
each other money back and forth. No, 
it must be the men who work the rail- 
roads or the travelers and shippers who 
contribute our incomes. Probably it is 
both. The men who run the trains are 
underpaid for the work they do, and 
those who ship or travel overpay for the 
service they get. We capitalists get the 
margin in between. 

I have never been inside a steel mill; 
and I know about tobacco only as a con- 
sumer. Yet the makers and users of 
steel and tobacco send me on their little 
checks twice a year. I never have to dun 
them. 

The big capitalist may wonder at my 
audacity in claiming fellowship with him 
when I confess to an income of well un- 
der twenty thousand dollars a year. Yet, 
after all, while among exclusively capi- 
talist circles I am nothing much, still as 
compared with the average American I 
am pretty well off. 

For instance, it takes to support me 
just about twenty times as much as it 
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takes to support an average workingman 
or farmer. And the funny thing about 
it is that these workingmen and farmers 
work hard all year round, while I don’t 
work at all. 

I have better food, better clothes and 
a better house than: the workers who 
supply me with money to spend. I can 
travel oftener, to more interesting places, 
on faster trains and in more comfortable 
steamship cabins. I have horses to ride 
and drive, domestic servants to minister 
to my wants, the best physicians in case 
of sickness. If I am fond of books I can 
without much self-sacrifice create a re- 
spectable little library for myself. I do 
not live all year round in the smoky, 
nervous, crowded city: My child will 
never go to work in a cotton mill or a 
sweatshop. 

In short, I lead a far more highly civ- 
ilized life than the working people. I 
have offered me the choice of all the best 
things that man in his stay upon this 
earth has discovered, evolved or created. 
The working-people do not have this 
choice offered them. There is left for 
them the shoddy things of life — hard 
work and small reward. I have little or 
no work and the earth’s best for reward. 

The work of the working-people, and 
nothing else, produces the wealth, which 
by some hocus-pocus arrangement is 
transferred to me, leaving them bare. 
While they support me in splendid style, 
what do I do for them? Let the candid 

. upholder of the present order answer, for 
I am not aware of doing anything for 
them. 

Is it said that I supply a wage fund 
out of which their wages are paid? Non- 
sense. If every bond and stock certifi- 
cate and every real estate abstract were 
burned today in a huge bonfire, the va- 
cated titles to ownership falling natural- 

ly to the community, trains would pull 
out on schedule time tomorrow. The 
trainmen, despatchers, superintendents, 
locomotives, cars and tracks would be 
there. The ci-devant stock owner would 
find himself nothing but a nuisance if he 
wént down to a freight-yard and began 
to meddle. 

That my life is so much completer 
than the lives of the workers who sup- 
port me has been excused on the ground 
that they are less “cultivated” and there- 
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fore less fitted to enjoy things which 
please.me. But that seems a little like 
begging the question. Many of them are 
not as well educated, because they had 
to go to work as boys in the fields, the 
glass factories, the mines, the mills, while 
I was pursuing my leisurely, gentlemanly 
way thru boarding-school and university. 
I don’t think it was entirely natural apti- 
tude that marked me out for a university 
education, since I remember that fre- 
quently I had to pay money to tutors to 
drill into my head information of a re- 
markably simple character. I was fond 
of a good time—and that I had. Of 
course it took money, which was 
obligingly supplied, via my family, by 
the pressmen, the switchmen, the cigaret 
girls, the rolling-mill men, etc. 

Having in this pleasant fashion 
achieved my education, I went to work 
in my father’s business. I “started in at 
the bottom,” as the saying goes. I be- 
came a reporter at $15 a week. If my 
father had been a broker I would have 
started in to sweep out the office at $3 
a week. Most of my college friends who 
went into Wall Street seem to have done 
that. But I knew it was play-acting all 
the time, just as they did. 

I was not living on a $15 a week basis 
and they were not living on a $3 a week 
basis. I wasn’t afraid of losing my job 
just because it was a dull season and | 
was the greenest cub on the staff. I got 
my “allowance” in addition to the fifteen 
—and the allowance was by consider- 
able the more substantial figure. The 
allowance came from the _ pressmen, 
switchmen, cigaret girls, the other re- 
porters, etc., via my family. 

It is just this “allowance” that makes 
all the difference. Suppose, instead of 
being an absolute idler, as at present, | 
go to work and earn from $2,000 to 
$4,000 a year. My allowance continues 
and brings me in just five times as much 
as I earn. At first blush I would not be 
called an idler, because my daily physical 
or mental activity would be manifest. 
Yet’ the allowance for which I do not 
work brings me in five times as much as 
the salary for which I do work. As re- 
gards the people who contribute that al- 
lowance I am an economic idler, even 
tho as regards some other business I am 
a worker. Indeed I might fill a dua! ca- 
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pacity as worker and idler in the same 
business. As a reporter on a newspaper 
I was a worker ; as a member of a stock- 
holding family I was an idler. 

Since our capitalists have not yet as a 
rule achieved the habit of ornamental 
idleness to the same extent as the effete 
aristocracies, they bitterly resent being 
called idlers. They point with pride to 
the fact that aside from their trips 
abroad and their week-ends in the coun- 
try, they keep office hours religiously. 
But as to that portion of their incomes 
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which is “allowance” they are, eco- 
nomically speaking, idlers. Let us con- 
cede that as to that portion of their in- 
comes which is salary they are workers ° 
and earn their pay. 

If a man produces $2,000 worth of 
wealth a year, and consumes $10,000 
worth a year, he is overpaid. If he is 
overpaid, some must be underpaid. 

Socialism urges the underpaid to unite 
and insist on receiving the full amount of 
the wealth they produce. 


Lake Forest, Ix. 


Our Grandmothers’ Schools 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


of women in this country could 

be written without taking into ac- 
count the labors and influence of the 
Rev. Joseph Emerson. : 

Mr. Emerson was a teacher almost by 
instinct. He was a Harvard graduate, 
for three years a tutor in the college; he 
was also a pastor, preacher, historical 
lecturer; but his notable work was the 
training of about a thousand young 
women teachers from various parts of 
New England in the school which he es- 
tablished first in Byfield (1818), then in 
Saugus (1821) and last in Withersfield, 
Conn. (1824). He maintained that it 
was the province of woman to become 
an educator of the human race, and see- 
ing that “the education then within her 
reach was superficial, showy and world- 
ly,” he set himself to reform it, acting 
on the principle he inculcated continual- 
ly, to “do the greatest good to the great- 
est number for the longest time.” His 
desire was to train teachers who should 
fill the land with similar schools, for it 
was not until 1839 that Massachusetts 
opened its first. normal school for the 
training of public school teachers. Mr. 
Emerson laid out a three years’ course of 
study that should develop both mind and 
heart, the formation of character, men- 
tal and moral, being his first aim. 

Among his earliest and most famous 
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pupils were two in whom he took intense 
interest, Miss Z. P. Grant (Mrs. Ban- 
ister) and the still more distinguished 
Mary Lyon. Both acknowledged with 
thankfulness their indebtedness to Mr. 
Emerson. He taught them to seek 
knowledge, not so much for the joy of 
it as for the good they could do by it. 
He trained his scholars to think, to refer 
every action to the principle of moral 
right. He led every conscientious girl 
of his school to feel a responsibility in 
serving her own generation according to 
the will of God, and he insisted that high 
mental culture and abilities for exten- 
sive usefulness might be gained by those 
of only respectable talent, if they were 
willing to pay the price. 

These two teachers, already somewhat 
experienced when they came to him, and 
trained to greater enthusiasm and ef- 
ficiency under his inspiration, worked to- 
gether as teachers of girls for ten years 
—most of the time in Ipswich, Mass. 
Later they separated, and Mary Lyon 
planned and started for Judge Wheaton 
the seminary in Norton, Mass., that 
bears his name, and then founded her 
more widely known -school of Mount 
Holyoke. 

Miss Grant, with less originality, had 
more culture than Miss Lyon, and she 
paid more attention to the amenities of 
life. “Do you not know, child, that God 
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is more honored when you look well than 
when you do not?” With such a ques- 
tion she would startle a carelessly at- 
tired girl into scrupulous neatness.. She 
was a wonderful teacher; wonderful in 
training noble character. “Is she doing 
as well as she can?” was her constant 
query as to her pupils, and her final sen- 
tence upon the incorrigible was: “You 
have not been doing as well as you can.” 
We read that she taught the moral and 
Christian virtues—charity, benevolence, 
beneficence—systematically as she would 
teach geography, and she insisted that 
her seminary should be a training school 
for teachers. No one whom she thought 
fit for the calling could leave Ipswich 
without having been forced, under her 
influence, to consider seriously whether 
it were her duty to take up teaching as 
a lifework. 

Bible lessons introduced as a regular 
part of the daily course of study gave 
opportunity to enforce moral’ and re- 
ligious truth. 

“The greatness, justice and love of 
God, the paramount claims of rectitude, 
the imperiousness of moral obligation, 
the blessedness of living for others, the 
misery of living for self,” this, says Gail 
Hamilton, “was the essence” of her 
teaching. These were her daily lessons, 
enforced so irresistibly that her pupils 
craved above every other possible knowl- 
edge that wisdom whose beginning is 
the fear of the Lord. 

Two packages of letters came into my 
hands a few years since; one written to 
my father by his younger sister in 1830, 
the other by my mother to her mother 
and brother in 1831, both from the 
Ipswich Seminary (known popularly as 
Miss Grant’s school) while Miss Lyon 
was assistant principal. From these I 
glean descriptions and quotations to 
illustrate the best pedagogical: methods 
of seventy-five years ago. The price of 
tuition is not stated, but board was $1.75 
a week, not including the cost of fuel. 
It cost more to educate a girl than a 
boy, because at that time hardly any 
school for girls was endowed. 

The monitor system was then in 
vogue. It gave the pupils practice in 
teaching and usually sent them to their 
books for more study. ‘Besides the two 
principals there were ten or twelve 
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teachers employed for two hundred or 
more pupils. Prayers and’ morning lec- 
tures by one of the principals and Bible 
lessons were attended daily by the whole 
school; and practice in reading, writing, 
spelling, composition and mental arith- 
metic was required daily of all scholars 
until proficiency was reached. Aside 
from these, but one study at atime was 
pursued by any pupil. 

January goth, 1830, Monday.—Went to the 
Seminary a quarter before nine. Miss Grant 
came in, wished the ladies a “good morning.” 
They returned the compliment by rising. Miss 
G. then inquired how many of the young 
ladies attended meeting the day before, but 
omitted taking the texts and heads of dis- 
courses; made some general remarks, then led 
in prayer; short questions on the 2ad 
chapter of Genesis. e are studying Genesis 
in course. She usually gives us from ten 
to fifteen verses to commit to memory when 
the lesson for the Sabbath is given out. . . . 
We were then requested to write the 
history of Shechem, or Sychar, Hebron and 
Padan Aram. In writing the history of a 
place we first tell what country it is in, in 
what part of that country its situation rela- 
tive to some other place, in what parts of the 
Bible it is spoken of, what remarkable occur- 
rences took place there, etc. After the Bible 
lesson, the class in geometry were requested 
to take their seats in the Chemical Room, and 
the others to arrange themselves in sections 
to attend to arithmetic. The monitors then 
took their seats before their several classes, 
which were of six or seven in number, and 
gave out a sum. When all had completed 
the work it was read by some member of the 
class, and if any one had it different she must 
tell her manner of procedure. If wrong, she 
must give attention to an explanation. .. . 

Tuesday.—The subject of this morning’s 
lecture was Fretfulness. We were first re- 
quested to define fretfulness, then to tell some 
of its causes and effects, then to point out some 
preventives. I will mention a few that were 
given: Watchfulness, reflecting that God is 
ever present and observes all our ways; that it 
is disobedience to God; that it is a trial and 
temptation to all around; that as it has its 
foundation in our own hearts it is peculiarly 
injurious to ourselves, and, lastly, it is un- 
necessary. 

Other lectures, alluded to, discussed 
Bible topics, “The Present State of 
South America,” “Benevolence” and the 
“Care of Health.” Miss Grant prefaced 
suggestions that her pupils should attend 
the “Monthly Concert” with the inquiry: 

What time do you think it is in China? 
What time in Ceylon? In the South of Af 
rica? In Malta? In England? I suppose 
they are just coming from the Monthly Cor- 
cert in China and will be going and returning 
all day in some part of the world. — 

In a lecture on school teaching the 
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question propounded was “How can 
ladies do good by keeping school ?” 

Maxims and rules respecting conduct and 
feeling were given out during these morning 
talks, and occasionally their repetition was 
called for. In response to such a call one 
morning some. fifty were repeated. Among 
them were these: 

“Always have a sacred regard to truth and 
honesty in word and actions.” 

“Practice self denial, self government.” 

“Do thyself no harm.” 

“Despair of nothing you would attain.” 

“What ought to be done can be done.” 

Another letter says: 

On Friday Miss G. requested a number of 
the scholars to meet her at the academy on 
Saturday to mark compositions. She did not 
ask them because it would be much assistance 
to her, for she did not suppose that one mark 
in ten would be good for anything, but she 
thought it would be beneficial to them. She 
chose about nirtety to mark compositions, and 
the others were to spend the forenoon in 
writing compositions as usual. Those who 
went to the academy would spend some time 
in correcting the errors of the compositions, 
and then ten or fifteen minutes were devoted 
to asking questions. At the close of the fore- 
noon the young ladies noted that it had been 
a very profitable one. ; 

We read in sections; one section reads and 
pe: others point out the excellences and de- 
Ms oes 

I find on reviewing that I have learned but 
little. I fear you will -be disappointed; but 


tho the addition to my small stock of knowl- ° 


edge has been trifling, I think I have learned 
how to study in some measure, which I am 
sure was something I knew nothing about 
when I came here. 


The writer of the following extracts 
had just passed her sixteenth birthday. 
She was one of the two girls for whom 
the academy in South Berwick, Maine, 
frst unbarred its doors, and she had 
studied there Latin and the higher 
branches then taught in such schools: 


We have done hardly anything at studying 
as yet, and we are not to be classed till the 
middle of next quarter, so, as I have so long 
time before me, I shan’t despair of getting 
into the senior class. For convenience sake 
the school is, at present, divided into sections 
der separate teachers. In our sec- 
ton we have attended to nothing yet but 
withmetic, writing descriptions and Bible les- 
sons. In arithmetic our section, which con- 
sists of about thirty, is divided into monitorial 
sections; they have made me monitor of a 
very fine section containing about twelve. 

The descriptions which we write are exer- 
ses which we have every day. Some subject 
8 given out, say, for instance, a thunder storm, 
and the next day we are to read what we have 
‘Written about a thunder storm; then we re- 
ttveanother subject for the following day. . . 

Today I had a lesson in calisthenics; that 
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is, I spent an hour in a class with about forty 
others under Miss Nismyth’s care, making 
curtesies. We made graceful work of it, you 
may be sure. . . . 

Miss Grant spends about half the morning in 
the schoolroom, Miss Lyon is always there 
during school hours, and there are eight or 
ten other teachers who devote the whole day 
tO Be 

All the regulations and rules have not as 
yet been proposed to us. The teachers are 
very strict with regard to all such rules as are 
adopted; but they manage us as a judicious 
husband manages his wife. They make us say 
for ourselves what we will do (which they 
see to it shall be just that which they wish), 
then give us the credit of governing ourselves, 
and after all that is contrived, why, to be sure, 
we have no excuse if we don’t do just so and 
so 


School met at eight in the morning, 
was dismissed at twelve; dinner at a 
quarter past twelve; afternoon school 
hours from two to a quarter of five; tea 
at five. Evening study hours from seven 
to a quarter of nine, when, the record 
says, “All studies and writing must be 
put away and at quarter past we must, 
our lights being extinguished, be safe in 
bed.” 


I have commenced drawing a map of the 
Mississippi upon cloth; per Sik father ob- 
served one hanging in Miss G.’s room—pre- 
cisely like that. Miss Grant requested me to 
undertake it at my leisure time out of school. 
August oth, 1831—Our school contains 
about the same number that it did last term. 
we I have a fine class in algebra; the girls 
in it are so bright that it is really quite a 
pleasure to attend to them. Miss Grant gave 
me in the first place a much larger class than 
I have at present; it embraced all the first 
scholars in the school, and when I received 
their names I felt dismayed at the prospect 
before me. Luckily a new book was intro- 
duced into the school just at that time, and as 
one study only is at one time attended to here, 
it was concluded that it was better to pursue 
politics than mathematics, so I have joyfully 
relinquished part of my class and have entered 
with them upon the new study. The Political 
Class Book, by William Sullivan, of Boston, is 
the text book we use. We obtain all informa- 
tion from any other sources of knowledge that 
are within our reach. Our recitations are 
twice a day to Miss Grant; they are-all about 
the law. We have had one lesson on Probate 
[Her father was a probate judge.] 
Last evening I called at Miss Grant’s Salbes 
dark, and she requested me to stop and study 
with her during the evening. I remained till 
after ten, comparing the constitutions of the 
different States in the Union, and passed a 
very pleasant evening. One other night I re- 
mained so late with her that when I returned 
every one had retired and Mr. Baker was 
fastening up the house. 
September 3.—We have been examined in 
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several things already, and each scholar has 
been marked according to her proficiency. We 
do not know when or in what we are to be 
examined, but are liable at any time to be 
taken with half a dozen others to a separate 
room and questioned in some branch. All this 
is done in order that they may class us cor- 
rectly. I hope this excitement will be over in 
a short time, it is so excessively fatiguing to 
the mind: ; ‘ 

Within a week or ten days I have been re- 
quested to prepare a set of questions for the 
whole of the Political Class Book; not com- 
mon questions which may be easily answered 
from thé book, but certain Whys and Where- 
fores and with regard to any incidental facts 
that ‘may be brought in by the way. In short, 
they are to be made out of nothing, to be man- 
ufactured like the bricks in ancient Egypt, 
without straw. I hope that next summer the 
young ladies will be much benefited by them. 

The young ladies in this house with me are 
remarkably pleasant and well informed, and I 
like them extremely. Miss Gould, I suppose, 
is rather the superior. She is about twenty 
years of age and daughter of a minister at 
South Hampton. Miss Murdock, her: room- 
mate, is from Boston; she is about my age. 
Miss Appleton, of about the same years, is 
from New York City. Miss Adams, from 
Charleston, who has previously attended 
school here, just nineteen; Miss Brown, 
younger than any of us, from Salem; Miss 
Stevens, from Portsmouth; Miss Hill and 
Miss Lord, from the same place. 


Other names mentioned: are “Miss 
Adeline Young from Lebanon, N. H., 
remarked for her beauty”; Miss Holli- 
day from Mackinaw, Mich., and Miss 
Abby White from Putney, Vt., “a noble 
scholar.” She also writes: 


I have in my class two Misses Tappan, from 
New York, nieces to the John Tappan who 
wrote the letter to Dr. Ware, and in their 
good sense and shrewdness they quite take 
after their uncle. Their father is either Ar- 
thur or Lewis, I cannot say which. I was in- 
troduced to their mother last evening. 

Perhaps it may be a satisfaction to father 
and mother to know the fact that I am placed 
among the Seniors and shall receive my 
diploma at the ensuing examination. The 
class contains only ecieven. Eleven young 
ladies taken from among so many is a very 
small proportion. Many of the young ladies 


& 


naries. 


are (and begging Miss Grant’s pardon, I ‘ink 
they have good reason to be) a little dissatis- 
fied that it is not larger. Miss Grant ex- 
plained later that her diplomas were recom- 
mendations to teach, . ; 

I felt very grateful for your kindness in 
offering to prepare for me a new dress for 
examination, tho I shall not need it. The 
Seniors dress in uniform, and as I am one it 
will be necessary for me to lay aside my black 
for that occasion and put on white. We went 
the same day- we received our appointment to 
Miss G.’s room to settle about these prelimi- 
The class voted that all should wear 
white, with broad lace tuckers and plain bob- 
binet under handkerchiefs trimmed with edg- 
ing. Green forest belts with guard ribbons 
and gloves to match. My frock and _ necker- 
chiefs will answer, and Miss Grant has sent 
to Boston for our belts, gloves, etc., so you 
need have no trouble about it. 


To obéy the call of duty and to in- 
prove one’s opportunities was what the 
Ipswich teaching inculcated, and perhaps 
one closing extract from the last letter to 
her mother this young girl wrote from 
school may show better than anything 
that has gone before the result of this 
character building: 

I want very much the power of attending 
to present duties. I want to do good in the 
world, and I am continually forming plans for 


further usefulness, but I find that frequently, 
while forming these plans, not having 


. my thoughts about me, I neglect most precious 


opportunities. I am aware this is a very 
great defect in my character, and I should be 
obliged to you if you will help me to correct it. 
I would not deny that this training 
was-serious, if not ascetic, and in its 
scales the soul weighed more than the 
body; but before we sneer at the old- 
fashioned “female seminary” let us re- 
call the women of noble aim and unself- 
ish life who exemplified its teaching. It 
may even be pertinent to ask which is the 
fairer sight, a seminary girl studying the 
constitutions of States under the eye-of 
a cultured Christian woman, or a com- 
pany of college girls smoking cigarets 
and playing “bridge” for money. 
Newark, N..J. 


Preparation 
BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN 


THE stone from a shepherd’s sling let slip 
- To sink in a giant’s brain 
Ne’er took its form in the shepherd’s scrip; 
In the torrent’s unrelaxing grip 
For ages it had lain. 


Cuetsea, Mass. 
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Steerage Impositions 
BY KELLOGG DURLAND 


{[Mr. Durland has just returned from a trip to Naples and back, where le went as a 
steerage passenger, to make some investigations with regard to immigration and kindred 
topics. Weare glad to give some of his experiences and impressions to our readers.—EpiTor.] 


sometimes hears aboard the 

Mediterranean and Adriatic 
service boats. This, like most epigrams, 
probably points if it does not literally 
state a truth. The fact lies in this—be- 
tween the steerage and saloon rates and 
the steerage and saloon service there is 
a striking disproportionment. 

In connection with an investigation of 
the Italian immigration ques- 
tion, 1 was recently called upon 
to make a steerage passage to 
Naples and return. Going out 
I traveled in a Cunard ship, 
paying $30 for my. passage. 
Returning, I took passage in a 
White Star liner, paying 180 
lire, or approximately $36 for 
my ticket. 

First--class passage in either 
ship could be obtained for $90, 
and sometimes it is possible to 
obtain first-class passage on 
Cunard steamers for $75. The 
difference in rate, therefore, 
was as two and a half to one or 
three to one. The difference 
in service, however, showed a 
discrepancy so startling that a 
conservative writer hesitates to 
estimate it. 

I will not generalize nor 
theorize. I will state plain facts 
of my own. personal experi- 
ences on both steamers. On 
the Cunard ship, the “Pannonia,” some- 
what more than 500 passengers ate in one 
common room, in which there were sixty 
occupied berths. For six days and six 
nights we had very rough weather. 
Many of the occupants of those berths 
were seasick. Sitting at table, some of 
the passengers could almost touch the 
berths where these seasick passengers 
were located. If perhaps one-third of 
the occupants of these berths in full view 
of the dining tables were seasick, the 


To steerage pays the ship,” one 
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effect upon the other passengers may I 
readily pictured, not to make mention of 
the sight and smell of food upon those 
affected. On the westward bound trip, 
when the capacity of the ship is taxed, 
I am told that the number is increased 
from sixty to two hundred, sometimes. 

If these steerage passengers were 
a different social and educational statds, 
no such condition as this would be im- 

posed upon them. The steerage 
capacity of that ship is about 
2,200. It can hardly be possi- 
ble that the fare of those pas- 
sengers who are forced to sleep 
in the dining rooms in full view 
of the entire ship, is necessary 
to the profitable running of the 
ship. If it is, there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the 
ships management. If ten 
beds, or one bed, were put up in 
the saloon dining room, and a 
seasick passenger put therein 
for just one meal, the patronage 
of the company would be jeop- 
ardized. But these steerage 
passengers are not English- 
speaking as a rule, nor lettered. 
They are ignorant peasant folk 
largely — Italians, Croatians, 
Dalmatians, Carpathians, 
Greeks and Syrians. They do 
not pay $90 for their passage, 
but they do pay $30 for their 
tickets, or $36 if they are com- 
ing to or going from an Adriatic 
port. 

Ignorant though they are, poor as they 
are, uncouth perchance as they may ap- 
pear, they do not enjoy this sort of thing 
any more than would saloon passengers. 
It is just as difficult for a Greek or Ital- 
ian peasant woman to keep her food 
down in close proximity to the smells and 
sickening scenes of seasick passengers 
as for a well-bred lady whose punctil- 
lious daintiness is made possible largely 
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thru the cheap labor of the peasant 
woman or her husband. 

In the saloon a hair on the butter 
might easily spoil the meal of a nice $90 
passenger. I have picked two large, fat 
worms from one plate of macaroni on 
_the White Star ship, been consoled by a 
fellow passenger, an Italian laborer, not 
to mind such things, and eaten the maca- 
roni—because I. had to. I do not mean 
to insinuate that all of the macaroni was 
wormy, but the incident, as I have stated 
it, is a fact, and on more than one occa- 
sion I have found small macaroni worms, 
and I have seen other things picked out 
of the food by my fellow passengers. 

On the Cunard ship, then, passengers 

eat, sleep and are sick in the same room. 
On the White Star ship there was no 
dining room at all provided. The only 
sitting room or lounging room would not 
hold above 100, or, at the very utmost, 
I50 passengers on a ship carrying more 
than 2,000. On this ship there was no 
meal service whatever. At the feeding 
hours—they could scarcely be called 
meal times—a great bell sounds and the 
chosen leaders of 
rancios—of every six or eight passen- 
gets, line up in the passageway, leading 
off from which is the galley. Just over 
the galley threshold stand the stewards 
and galley cooks with huge tanks of 
food. As each mess leader steps up with 
an ordinary dishpan extended, one of the 
galley cooks drops into the pan the por- 
tion of the six or eight whom this .mess 
leader ‘represents. The man then rejoins 
-his group wherever they may be and 
divides the food. The meal is eaten, as 
a rule, at the spot where this apportion- 
ment takes place, or each man may shift 
for himself. This means that the food 
is consumed from off a hatch, or in a 
corner on the floor, or on a deck, or in 
one’s berth. A more unsatisfactory, and, 
in some particulars, a filthier scheme 
could scarcely be devised by human in- 
genuity. Unsatisfactory as that is to the 
passengers, it evidently suits the com- 
pany. Otherwise they would improve 
upon it or substitute another scheme. 

After these “meals,” the clutter and 
refuse lies for a time in profusion over 
everything. The .typical immigrant is 
still an untaught child. What he cannot 
eat or does not want he lets fall from 
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his hands. He has not yet learned the 
desirability of tidiness, and there is ab- 
solutely nothing in the ship’s system io 
encourage this instinct, if it perchance 
exists at all. He has not yet learned to 
throw his waste over the rail of the ship 
instead of dropping it to the deck. | 
realize that an ocean steamship company 
is not a reform school, a social settle- 
ment, nor a philanthropic agency, but 
when it is remembered that the first no- 
tion of American life is conceived by 
these immigrants from their treatment 
on the ship, it is obviously a matter of 
concern to America and Americans that 
the steamship companies introduce cer- 
tain systems of service which suggest 
some degree of decency and civilization. 

At the port of embarkation at Naples, 
I was given what is known as my “gear.” 
Sometimes this gear is handed out to the 
passengers. _In my case I found my 
gear on my bunk. This gear consists 
of a tin saucepan, a tin cup and a tin fork 
and spoon—no knife. At some meals 
large chunks of meat are doled out. It 
is evidently expected that these shall be 
speared with a fork and nibbled. The 
only other alternative that I could dis- 
cover was to do as some of my fellow 
passengers did—wrestle to separate these 
chunks of meat into manageable sizes by 
holding them with their forks and hack- 
ing at the meat with jack knives or 
stilettoes. 

When there are a few individuals left 
over from the regular assorted’ mess 
they go to the galleys with their indi- 
vidual pans. As it is necessary to make 
but a single trip for the food, it is often 
a difficult matter to- get the food to one’s 
bunk if that is the place one has chosen 
for consuming his food. At the first 
meal that I received on this ship, while 
I tried to balance a plate of soup in one 
hand and a dipper of wine in the other, 
a cob or biscuit was dropped into my 
soup, there being no other way of carry- 
ing it, and occasionally, when a large 
slice of goat’s milk cheese would be 
given us with our meal, a cook or stew- 
ard would balance the slice of cheese on 
the edge of my plate, which, at the first 
lurch of the ship, or sometimes at the first 
step I took, would slide into my soup and 
repose there until I got to my bunk. 

Sometimes we hear the steerage pas- 
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sengers referred to in slighting and un- 
complimentary words on the promenade 
deck. Most of us who have crossed the 
ocean in the saloon have heard such 
phrases now and again dropped by spick 
and span gentlemen and ladies to whom 
fine silver and white linen are a part of 
their day’s necessities even on shipboard, 
just as much as the clothes on their 
backs or the boots on their feet. As a 
steerage passenger, I did not always con- 
duct myself in a manner which would 
have become a proper dining room, but 
was that my fault? How can steerage 
passengers, or how can any human being 
remember that he is a human being when 
he must first pick the worms from his 
food, haggle his meat with a jack knife. 
and eat in his stuffy, stinking bunk, or 
in the hot and fetid atmosphere of a 
compartment where 150 men sleep, or 
in juxtaposition to a seasick man? 

Nor does the imposition end with this 
rough form of feeding. Having eaten— 
(bountifully perchance, for there is al- 
ways enough of such as it is. I don’t 


think I ever succeeded in eating all of 
the meat or all of the macaroni that was 
given me)—each passenger must wash 


his own dishes; at least, so I found it 
on my White Star ship. The provisions 
made for this by the company would in- 
terest a New England housewife. There 
is a large and ample supply of raw, cold 
sea water which is obtained in unlimited 
quantities by simply turning a faucet. 
There are two small metal tubs in one 
section of the ship about three-quarters 
the size of an ordinary wash tub, where 
men may rinse out their dishes. These 
tanks sometimes, not always, have warm 
water. But they are so small, and the 
crowds surge so about them, that I never 
could force my dishes into them, so had 
to be content to let the salt water run 
over them from the faucet, and then 
when I could get to it I either scraped 
my dishes with my finger nails or a bit 
of paper, which I sometimes tore from a 
bundle. Towels, dish cloths or drying 
cloths were, of course, not provided. 
The Cunard Company washes the dishes 
of passengers, as it provides dining 
tables or dining halls, and serves the 
meals properly, and I must frankly own 
that my dishes were always very much 
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cleaner when done by the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company than when on the White 
Star boat I had to do my own washing. 

As to the food itself, I would lodge no 
complaint. On the whole, in spite of an 
occasional worm, the macaroni was all 
right. It was very monotonous fare, to 
be sure, but still it was properly cooked, 
and on the Cunard ship there was a va- 
riety and a tastiness which the steerage 
cook frequently attained thru varieties of 
sauces which made the eating tolerable. 


The Italian Government insists that a 
commissario accompany each ship sail- 
ing from an Italian port carrying pas- 
sengers. This commissario comes to the 
steerage galley just before each meal and 
samples the food. If he does not like 
it, it is all thrown overboard. This in- 
sures that the food is cooked. There is 
a good deal of farce connected with this 
ceremony, however, for my chief com- 
plaint is not against the food so much 
as against the service. When the com- 
missario appears, a clean white napkin is 
spread over an end of a galley table, and 
the food is served to him on proper 
china, and his wine not in a battered tin 
dipper, but in an ordinary glass. Of 
course the food is not poison; it is sim- 
ply rough and cheap. Macaroni every 
day for twelve or fourteen days does not 
appeal to one unaccustomed to that diet. 
Yet it is unnecessary one should starve. 

The point is why should the steamship 
companies charge $30 or $36 dollars for 
this sort of fare and service when for 
two or three times that amount one can 
travel so comfortably in the class known 
as the saloon. Here, for example, is a 
fair comparison between a Sunday din- 
ner in the steerage and a Sunday dinner 
in the saloon. These bills are taken as 
they came—both the same day on the 
same ship—a Cunard ship. 


THIRD-CLASS BILL OF FARE. - 
DINNER. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Beef, Pork and Sauerkraut Gulash. 
Beef and Macaroni Stew. 
Jacket Potatoes. 
Stewed Prunes. Figs. 
Fresh Bread. Biscuit. Wine. 


It should be noted that all of the pas- 
sengers did not receive both gulash and 
stew. The former was for the Hun- 
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garian and Slavish section of the ship, 
the latter for the Italians. What the 
dinner amounted to was a bowl of soup, 
a plate of stew with boiled. potatoes, 
stewed prunes served in a tin saucepan, 
one for about every five or six passen- 
gers, and two or three tiny figs doled out 
by hand by the stewards. The usual 
crude, red wine, about one-third water, 
with a cob, or what in America would 
be called a bun, made up this Sunday 
feast. With this compare the saloon din- 
ner, bearing in mind that the saloon pas- 
sengers paid, or at least some of them, 
not more than three times steerage fare. 

SALOON DINNER. 

Hors d’Ocuvres, variés. 

Pot au Feu. Mulligatawney. 
Fillet of Flounder, Shrimp Sauce, Lobster a la 
Newburgh. 

Turtle Steaks, Montpelier. Salmi of Game. 
Sirloin of Beef. Potato ‘Croquettes. 
Lamb, Mint Sauce. Round of Corned Beef, 
Vegetables. 

Boiled Chicken, Bechamel Sauce. 
Boiled Purée a la Julienne Potatoes. 
Boiled Rice. 

Baked Tomatoes. Fried Egg Plant. 

Roast Capon, Bread Sauce. 
Cold Roast Beef. Boiled Ham. 
Roast Turkey. 


Salad. 
Cabinet Pudding. 


Almond Macaroons. Gateau a la Richmond. 
Wine Jelly. Peaches a la Condé. 
French Ice Crearn—Wafers. 
Canapes a la Windsor. 

Cheese. Dessert. Coffee. 

It is perfectly apparent that the cost 
and worth of the latter is considerably 
greater than three times that of the 
former. If, therefore, the saloon rate is 
a fair and just one, then the steerage 
rate at one-third the saloon rate is gross- 
ly out of proportion, unfair and unjust 
—in the light of food received and 
service rendered the one class in propor- 
tion to the other. If the service rendered 
to saloon passengers is so complete and 
so good that there is only a narrow mar- 
gin of profit, the inference is that this 
margin is increased by the wider margin 
in the steerage service. On the other 
hand, if the steerage rate is a fair one, 
then the saloon rate is so low that the 
service must be maintained at a loss, so 
that viewed from whatever side, there 
is a flagrant mal-adjustment. 

The meals on the Cunarder were al- 
ways of the simplest—stews, macaroni 
and “salads” mostly. It should be em- 


phasized that the Cunard fare was dis- 
tinctly better in quality and variety than 
the White Star ship, or at least it was 
according to my taste. 

Food on shipboard is probably at a 
higher market value than on land, but 
I am perfectly sure that in New York 
in the month of my trip to Naples it 
would have been possible to supply some 
of the meals that we received for 4 or 
5 cents per head. To be absolutely 
safe, to give the company the bencfit of 
the most remote shadow of doubt, we 
may double that amount, make liberal 
allowances in the striking of our aver- 
age, and assume that the cost is Io cents 
per meal per head. There were about 
forty meals served. The aggregate cost 
of all the meals, then, service not in- 
cluded, would perhaps reach $4. It must 
be emphasized again that the complaint 
is not against the quality nor the quan- 
tity of the food. It is against what ap- 


pears to be an unfair scale of charges . 


and against certain conditions which are 
not compatible with our present day 
civilization. 

Further, at Ellis Island, I found the 
dining room service very much better 
than on either the Cunard or White Star 
ship; I found the food better ; and there 
was plenty of it. It was well served, the 
stewards were courteous, and when | 
was held in the detention room simply 
as an ordinary immigrant, I did what 
any immigrant might do—asked for sec- 
ond helpings, and always received them 
without question. And yet I am im- 
formed that the amount allowed for this 
food is about 24 cents a day. 

To carry the comparison between the 
steerage and saloon conditions further, 
let us consider the sleeping arrange- 
ments. A _ saloon stateroom ordinarily 
accommodates four persons. There are 
clean sheets and white blankets and tidy 
spreads on the beds. Clean white towels 
are furnished. There are washing facili- 
ties in every room. Ordinarily none of 
these things are looked upon as luxuries 
hopelessly out of the reach of even the 
poor. In the room where I slept in the 
steerage, going over, there were about 
150 passengers. There were compatt- 
ments on the ship with accommodations 
for many more than this number. The 
bunks were in double tiers of iron pip 
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ing with simple iron springs. Return- 
ing, strips of sheet iron or some metal 
took the place of springs. The mat- 
tresses were burlap bags of straw—on 
the Cunard line, covered with a simple 
tick; on the White Star ship, uncovered. 
On both boats the pillows were the same 
—a life preserver placed under one end 
of the mattress, to give it a slight eleva- 
tion. For covering, passengers on both 
boats were given one thin blanket. We 
all slept in our clothes as a matter of 
course. The atmosphere in these com- 
partments, after a few days, becomes ex- 
cessively close and fetid. One Italian 
workingman told me that he slept in his 
bunk but one night out of thirteen— 
preferring to sleep on the deck the other 
twelve nights. 

The washing facilities on both boats 
were unpleasant. On the Cunard boat 
the washing facilities were inadequate. 
There were five lavatories for men and 
two for women. In the large lavatories 
were twelve basins; in the smaller ones 
seven. The lavatories themselves were 
exceedingly small and cramped, with the 
result that these places were simply 
packed, jammed to the doors, an hour 
before breakfast. I stood my turn some- 
times in a row three or four back of the 
basins and nearly suffocated before I got 
out of the close room. Many regularly 
did not pretend to wash at all until after 
breakfast. Indeed, the rush immediately 
before breakfast made any other ar- 
rangement impossible. These seven 
lavatories were for the use of 2,200 
steerage passengers. Sometimes, and, 
indeed, on the return trip regularly, the 
men near me, and I, filled a wine bottle 
with water each night and in the morn- 
ing we poured this water over each 
other’s hands, and thus made our as- 
sisted toilets. 

The saloon passengers have the ad- 
vantage of a library, a smoking room, 
ample decks and lounging places. In 
times of storm, when the passengers are 
ordered within or below, the steerage 
has nowhere to go save to their berths 
or to the tiny, hopelessly inadequate 
lounging room of the White Star ship, 
or to the dining room of the Cunard; 
so that the atmosphere, wherever these 
Passengers are herded, soon becomes 
sickening. At every point the compari- 


son between the saloon and the steerage 
shows a difference of many degrees. 

The attitude of some of the ship’s 
officers, again, is characterized by _ ill 
temper and caddishness. Here, however, 
I would hasten to add that I do not be- 
lieve for an instant that either of these 
companies would approve or permit to 
go unpassed any act of discourteous 
treatment on the part of their officers, 
tho, as a matter of fact, the last Eng- 
lish officer on the Cunard ship frequent- 
ly went out of his way to:make himself 
obnoxious to steerage passengers, and 
on the White Star ship I saw one of the 
senior officers snatch up a bundle which 
an immigrant had dropped upon a coil 
of rope and hurl it at the head of the 
owner, accompanying it with a volley of 
oaths, simply because the immigrant, en- 
tirely ignorant, had unsuspectingly 
placed the bundle on a coil of rope which 
happened to be needed by the officer for 
immediate use. To have removed the 
bundle or kicked it aside would have 
been justifiable, but this officer would 
not have cursed a saloon passenger. For 
even this offense he certainly would not 
have thrown his luggage at his head. 
But this, I am convinced, is an attitude 
of which the companies themselves 
would heartily disapprove, and at the 
same time it must be considered that 
these outbreaks of temper and exhibi- 
tions of caddishness on the part of in- 
dividual officers are a part of the steer- 
age imposition which the majority of 
steerage passengers accept as a matter 
of course, and when abused slink away 
like whipped dogs. 

It is because the steamship companies 
represent business enterprises that it is 
the duty of the American people to take 
up matters like these. As business con- 
cerns the steamship companies owe alle- 
giance, first to their owners and stock- 
holders, afterward to their saloon pas- 
sengers ; then to their second class pas- 
sengers, and finally to the steerage. 
Therefore, the Government must needs 
watch, regulate and ameliorate condi- 
tions for the comfort, health and safety 
of the travelers who are steamship steer- 
age patrons. 

The Italian and Hungarian Govern- 
ments have looked into certain questions 
and have imposed certain regulations 
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upon the steamships and have provided 
officers and commissioners to accompany 
vessels carrying their citizens or other 
people to their countries. As a conse- 
quence of this, the food on the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic boats comes up to 
a certain standard. If the American 
Government would take up the service 
the benefit which would accrue to thou- 
sands of immigrants annually would be 
great. 

The living conditions on the whole 
aboard these ships have not been prop- 
erly investigated, or at least taken up. 
The commissioners and officers represent- 
ing the Italian and Hungarian Govern- 
ments cannot do more than inspect the 
general cleanliness of the ship. It re- 
mains for our Government to do some- 
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thing here. Steerage conditions are 
vastly better today than they were a few 
years ago. Yet much remains to be done 
to promote better sanitary and more 
comfortable conditions on all of the ves- 
sels engaged in the immigrant carrying 
trade. If human beings are to be sub- 
jected to treatment and conditions 
proper for cattle, then they should be 
taken at freight or live stock rates; or, 
on the other hand, if they are to be called 
passengers and charged a substantial 
passenger rate, then they should have 
the consideration of such, and it is clear- 
ly the duty of American citizens to ask 
their Government to consider these mat- 
ters, for these people will, many of them, 
some day be American citizens. 


New York City. 


A Southern Observatory. 


BY GRACE AGNES THOMPSON. 


PLAN, possessing novel and orig- 

inal features, for the creation of 
an international observatory that 
shall occupy the best location and pos- 
sess the largest telescope in the world 
is proposed by Prof. Edward C. Picker- 
ing, Director of the Harvard College 
Observatory. It is the result of long 
study and consideration on the part of 
Professor Pickering of the needs of 
astronomers, and if put into execution it 
will promote the advancement of astron- 
‘omy in a way and with a rapidity that 
has never before been possible. 

The details of this plan were discussed 
publicly for the first time in a paper that 
was read by Professor Pickering before 
the American Philosophical Society at 
the recent Franklin Bi-Centenary, at 
Philadelphia. 

If we take a map of the world and 
mark on it the sites of the more im- 
portant observatories, we shall find that 
six-sevenths of them all are situated be- 
tween latitudes 35 degrees and 60 de- 
grees, or the latitudes of Spain and Scot- 
land. In these latitudes the stars of the 
southern hemisphere cannot be observed 
at all. We shall also find that nine- 
tenths of the observatories lie within the 
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cloudy regions of the earth. There are 
three extensive clear regions on the 
earth—the first and largest, in North 
Africa, has no observatory; the second, 
in South Africa, has only one observa- 
tory; at Capetown, in the cloudiest part 
of this region; the third is within the 
interior of Australia, and there is no ob- 
servatory on this continent, except at 
Melbourne and Sydney, on the coast. 
Moreover, with only two or three ex- 
ceptions, the more important observa- 
tories are situated on low elevations near 
large cities, capitals of countries, -or large 
universities. Now, these are centers of 
civilization, since the climate is temper- 
ate, and frequent rains promote agricul- 
ture, inland navigation and the support 
of large populations. The very condi- 
tions that have rendered man’s progress 
successful are those most unfavorable to 
good astronomical work. Besides this, 
smoke, electric lights and jars, all fatal 
to the most careful study of the stars, 
accompany the growth of large cities. 
At the same time, all observatories 
that now exist or that ever have existed 
may be classified as belonging to one of 
three classes, each of which has its own 
special kind of work. Most of the larg- 
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est and most widely known observatories 
are departments of great universities ; an 
effort is usually made at these observa- 
tories to extend the science of astronomy 
by special investigations rather than by 
long continued routine observation, the 
intention being to combine instructive 
routine with research. Nearly all other 
large observatories are maintained by 
governments of countries, and are occu- 
pied with continuous observations, such 
as are needed to strengthen our knowl- 
edge of the fundamental parts of astron- 
omy—the computation of time and lati- 
tudes, and meteorological observations. 
The third class includes all other ob- 
servatories, the great majority, most of 
them small and often hardly known to 
the public; these are maintained entirely 
by private fortunes or by scientific soci- 
eties. They are engaged in various lines 
of astronomical work, but, as is obvious, 
many of them, tho directed by compe- 
tent and skillful astronomers, are so re- 
stricted by lack of large telescopes and 
other equipment, that their work must 
always partake more of the nature of 
personal culture and information than of 
teal advancement to the science of as- 
tronomy. 

Comparatively few observatories have 
an equipment that will enable them to 
undertake pioneer work in astronomy of 
any very difficult character. Given a 
suitable equipment in instruments, they 
are almost sure to be handicapped seri- 
ously by location. Only one, the Har- 
vard College Observatory, has the ad- 
vantage of both a northern and a south- 
em station; and it is to this fact more 
even than to an unusually fine equipment 
—passing over, of course, the remark- 
able skill and scientific knowledge of its 
director and chief assistants—is due the 
wonderful photographic attainments of 
this institution. Two well-equipped and 
disciplined stations, at Cambridge, Mass., 
and at Arequipa, Peru—the latter at 
last situated in a comparatively clear 
region and at a high altitude—working 
together systematically, regularly and 
continuously for many years, have 
cused Harvard Observatory to stand 
out in very distinct relief against the 
astronomical history of the world, and 
have rendered possible the stupendous 
‘outine investigations, involving years 
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of arduous labor, that have been carried 
out so successfully there. The vast li- 
brary of nearly two hundred thousand 
photographic plates, giving the consecu- 
tive history of every part of the sky, 
from pole to pole, for the past twenty 
years, speaks eloquently of the value of 
such arrangements. Still, even this in- 
stitution is continually seeking to broaden 
itself out. It is the dominant. spirit of 
the twentieth century, and twentieth 
century science is making big strides of 
advancement. Each science feels the in- 
spiration and demands the necessary aid. 
Can: we expect astronomy to keep 
silence ? 

With conditions in the astronomical 
world such as have been shown, how- 
ever, it is obvious that further achieve- 
ments in the science must be rather slow. 
For, on the one hand, as Professor 
Pickering says, “So careful a study has 
been made of astronomy during the last 
half century that it is not easy to secure 
a real advance”; on the other hand, for 
various reasons, the resources that would 
make it possible to advance their work to 
a higher plane are beyond the reach of 
most observatories. The plan suggested 
by Professor Pickering provides gener- 
ously for this. 

An international observatory, whose 
work shall be planned by an_inter- 
national committee of astronomers, and 
to meet the needs of all observers thru- 
out the world, is proposed. The best 
location, the best form of instrument, the 
best method of administration, the best 
arrangements for the discussion of re- 
sults, are all to be faithfully considered 
and decided upon at the outset. “We 
must learn from the success attained in 
industrial enterprises, and spare no pains 
to secure the best possible conditions in 
every respect, however trivial,” the 
author of the plan further states. 

The location that would be chosen, 
therefore, would probably be near 
Bloemfontein in the Orange Free State 
in South Africa, where comparative 
dearth of rain and a high elevation 
would secure immunity from dust and 
haze, which prove such serious obstacles 
to good astronomical observations. It: is 
also in the Southern Hemisphere where 
many very interesting celestial objects 
may be studied that are never visible in 
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a northern situation. The telescope sug- 
gested is a reflecting telescope of the un- 
ptecedented aperture of seven full feet 
diameter. One likes to picture what this 
mighty machine would be. One must 
imagine first a great tube of angle iron, 
covered with heavy canvas, forty-five 
feet long and a little more than seven 
feet square, with a cell composed of steel 
plate at one end to support the big 
mirror. No ordinary solid metal tube 
would do for this telescope. It would be 
altogether too heavy. The mirror itself 
would weigh considerably more than a 
ton, and any great additional weight 
would require an exceedingly ponderous 
foundation. But in a mounting such as 
that used for the five-foot common tele- 
scope at the Cambridge station of the 
Harvard Observatory—the largest tele- 
scope in the world at present —the 
weight is very much relieved. The pic- 
ture then would include a big tank—an 
excavation with walls of solid concrete— 
filled with water, which would be in no 
danger of freezing in that latitude, and 
in which would be floated the great hol- 
low ‘steel cylinder or polar axis that 
would support the tube above. The lat- 
ter would be bolted to the polar axis by 
means of a stout iron fork attached to 
the upper end of the polar axis, which 
would allow it,to swing freely in any de- 
sired direction, while the polar axis, 
buoyed up by the water and turning 
freely on pivots at either end, would add 
yet other motions to the telescope and 
make it possible to direct the tube toward 
any part of the sky. Electric power, 
which has been employed so successfully 
at Harvard Observatory, would be used 
to control and manipulate the telescope. 
Electric motor power would be used for 
motions in right ascension and declina- 
tion and a motor clock for following the 
apparent motion of the star. 

A reflecting telescope is chosen rather 
than a refracting instrument, for several 
reasons. The most important are the 
great difference in price, a reflector cost- 
ing only about one-tenth as much as a 
refractor, and the absence of chromatic 
aberration. Moreover, the limit of size 
of refractors is already nearly reached, 
and in large instruments the engineering 
difficulties are very serious. 

This mighty instrument, with suitable 


buildings for an observing statio:), the 
salaries of the three or four assistants 
required to keep it at work, and all other 
expenses would be only a few huiidred 
thousand dollars. The great observa- 
tories of the world have each a plant 
costing $200,000 to $300,000 and an an- 
nual income of about $50,000.’ Capital- 
ized, this would represent about a million 
and a half. For one-third of this sum, 
or half a million dollars, the plan here 
proposed could be carried out with re- 
sults which, it is believed, would ad- 
vance astronomy in almost every depart- 
ment. The expense could be reduced by 
$100,000, or to $400,000, by giving the 
telescope to Harvard, which would then 
assume the cost of administration. The 
principal item, $250,000, would be re- 
quired to provide a permanent annual 
income of $10,000. This would permit 
the telescope to be kept at work thruout 
every clear night, and in the proposed 
location almost every night would be 
clear. The remaining $150,000 would be 
spent on the telescope, and this estimate 
is based on the cost of the twenty-four- 
inch reflector recently built for Harvard. 

The special novelty of the plan is the 
method of discussing the results. Not 
some one individual or single institution 
would be benefited, but the astronomers 
of the whole world. From the great 
size, as well as from the exceptional lo- 
cation of this instrument, it ought to give 
more remarkable results than those pre- 
viously obtained in any department of 
astronomy, The use of the telescope 
visually in various departments has, of 
course been considered, but the principal 
work would be photographic, and the re- 
sults in this line would be far greater 
than could possibly be discussed by any 
one individual or institution. Therefore, 
it is proposed that an international com- 
mittee shall prepare a plan of work, and 
that copies of the photographs be given 
to any one who could advantageously 
use them. Astronomers could doubtless 
be found in all parts of the world who 
would discuss these photographs, and 
thus be furnished, without charge, with 
material of the highest grade, which 
could otherwise be obtained only at at 
expenditure of many thousands of dol- 
lars.’ So far as possible they would be 
aided also by subsidies for paying sal- 
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aries of assistants, for publication, etc. 
It is interesting to note the variety of 
important information that the telescope 
would furnish, Its aid would be inval- 
table in determining the positions, 
brightness and spectra of faint stars, es- 
pecially of nove and variables, in de- 
picting clusters and nebulz, in studying 
the distribution of faint stars, in discov- 
ering and following faint satellites and 
asteroids, in measuring parallaxes and 
proper motions, in general in studying 
all the properties of stars beyond the 
reach of smaller instruments. In visual 
work very high powers could be em- 
ployed without the difficulties usually en- 
countered from diffraction where a very 
small emergent pencil-is used. Owing 
also to the great light-gathering power 
of the telescope, it is probable that visual 
observations of the surfaces of the outer 
planets, especially of Uranus and Nep- 
tune, could be made to great advantage. 
Who can foretell what marvelous new 
facts might be established ? ; 

It is a remarkably practical and feasi- 
ble plan, advanced at a time when just 
such a plan is most needed. Those who 
wish to see science advanced and have 
means to offer to its aid rightfully de- 
sire that their gift shall be applied profit- 
ably, and here they find not only an at- 
tractive method of helping, but one that 
is perhaps the most wide-reaching ever 
proposed. The donor would be guided 
in spending his money to the best advan- 
tage, not by a single astronomer, but by 
the astronomers of the world; while his 


name, which’ would always be attached to 
the telescope and its work, would thus 
be known for all time, and thruout the 
world rather than merely locally. 

The building of an international obser- 
vatory would be the only instance thus 
far in the history of the world where 
actual measures were taken to place the 
best-possible aid to research of any kind 
within reach of all. Yet that is the only 
way to raise astronomy to the highest 
possible plane; for astronomy, it should 
be remembered, is not like other sci- 
ences. This greatest of all problems to 
the solving of which man has set his 
mind deals chiefly with that which is 
outside of and beyond and above this 
earth, and it requires costly instruments 
for its study, and demands constant de- 
voted attention for its comprehension. It 
would be the application to science of 
the principle of brotherly co-operation 
that is dominating so many of our activi- 
ties—the noblest and highest of all ways 
of working. Unconsciously two or three 
steps have already been taken in this di- 
rection. The Smithsonian Institution, 
for instance, and’ certain scientific socie- 
ties are examples. But these include all 
fields of science and are only of benefit to 
a minority. An international observa- 
tory, on the other hand, would be the 
property, so to speak, of the whole world 
—an institution devoted entirely to one 
science, a Mecca of information to which 
every inquiring astronomer might free- 
ly go. 


Camsripce, Mass. 


Infinity 
BY CHARLES ROBERTSON HARDY. 


Out of Eternity didst thou condense 
From palpitant star-dust, midst nebulous 
fire? « 
Into this borderland, ’twixt Spirit and Sense, 
Wert thou projected to bid me aspire? 


O titre blue flower, looking up from the sod, 
Thy feet in the earth, thy face to the sky, 
Didst fall from the eye of a long-brooding 


God, 
Thou tangible scrap of Infinity? 


What is thy lesson, thy sermon, thy text? 
What canst thou say in this fugitive hour? 
What to a soul with doubt sore perplexed? 
“ The Infinite find in the heart of a flower!” 


New Yor«x Cirtv. 





Parliamentary and 


Interparliamentary 


Experiences 


BY WILLIAM RANDAL CREMER 


{Mr. Cremer is the originator of the Interparliamentary Union. He has received the 
Nobel Prize of $40,000 for the .most effective work in the promotion of peace. He de- 
voted this money to the cause of peace by giving it to the International Arbitration League, 
of which he is the founder. His services tothe cause of international concord, and to the 
cause of the working people thruout Europe, induced M. Carnot, President of the French 
Republic, to bestow upon him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. These reminiscences 
come from Mr. Cremer thru an interview between him and Mr. Hayne Davis.—Ep1ror.] 


we are at this moment involved 

in the multitude of duties inci- 
dental to the adjournment of the House 
next week ; and all the detail work which 
remains in the wake of the Fourteenth 
Interparliamentary Conference falls 
upon me. Then I must publish an issue 
of The Arbitrator, which has been the 
organ and weapon of our cause for 
twenty years. But for a certain debt of 
gratitude to THE INDEPENDENT, which I 
have been unable even to acknowledge 
heretofore, I would say it is impossible 
for me to comply with its request for 
Reminiscences of Parliamentary and In- 
terparliamentary Life from a working- 
man’s point of view. Aside from ac- 
knowledging our debt to THe INDE- 
PENDENT for its able advocacy of the 
cause of arbitration, without which these 
recent propitious events could - hardly 
have taken place, it is a pleasure to give 
some idea of the part which has been 
played by labor men and labor organiza- 
tions in speeding this movement toward 
a successful issue. 

Turning my face’ backward, I see 
standing out conspicuously the nine 
months’ lockout of 1850. I was one of 
the labor leaders in that fierce conflict— 
one of the severest ever waged in Eng- 
land, and which involved at least half a 
million people, counting only the work- 
men directly involved and their families. 

When it came to an end I felt com- 
pelled to find a solution for the labor 
problem. Organization and arbitration 
seemed to me to open the way to a solu- 
tion. And I spent the next two decades 
organizing unions among British work- 
men and strengthening the sentiment for 
arbitration in industrial matters. Last 


M Y habit is to work, not to talk, and 


year a memorial, which I had the honor 
of preparing, was sent to Washington, 
in advocacy of the Hay treaties of arbi- 
tration, bearing the signature of 7,432 
elected leaders of British labor and in- 
dustrial and provident associations, hav- 
ing a membership of nearly three million 
persons. Many things had to be done 
and endured before that document could 
cross the Atlantic. 

A workingman had to get into the 
House of Commons; numberless meet- 
ings in favor of international arbitration 
had to be held on the Continent, as well 
as in England, the Interparliamentary 
Union had to be organized and devel- 
oped into a powerful body, in the face of 
ridicule where assistance ought to have 
been received, to say nothing of the vast 
efforts involved in the creation of these 
labor and industrial organizations. Many 
men and many years of effort were taken 
up in this work. It was not a simple 
thing even to make a beginning by find- 
ing a seat in the House of Commons for 
a workingman. 

The thought was strong in this coun- 
try that there is no place in Parliament 
for a laborer. Then, too, no salary is 
attached to the office, which makes an- 
other very great difficulty. 

But in 1868 several of us decided to 
stand for seats, and I was put up for the 
Borough of Warwick. One of my treas- 
ures is a clock, presented to me by the 
Workingmen’s Liberal Association of 
Warwick, in memory of that campaign. 
It was not till 1885 that I entered the 
House, and I found eleven workingmen 
there when I took my seat for Haggers- 
ton, the district I now represent. We 
were called the “Twelve Apostles.” 

I had long regarded war with horror, 
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industrial war, international war, all 
kinds of war, except standing for prin- 
ciple against all opposition. I make it a 
rule to act according to principle, and I 
always call for a division of the House 
when a principle is involved. 

Being opposed to the Boer war on 
principle, I voted every time against pro- 
viding men and money to wage that dis- 
honorable and infamous struggle. On 
one occasion only six other members of 
the House stood with me. 

I was one of the few rabid anti-war 
members who succeeded in retaining his 
seat. A bright spot in my sky is this 
message which I received, after the elec- 
tion in 1900, from Sir William Harcourt: 

“Your election is the one blue patch in 
a black sky.” 

Parliamentary life disillusions one in 
many respects. 

I. remember going once to John 
Bright, accompanied by several hopeful 
companions, with a progressive plan for 
the people’s welfare. Mr. Bright was 
very sympathetic, but said: “I do not 
wish to dishearten you, but I think you 
will get nothing done along that line 
while Lord Palmerston is here.” We 
found this to be true. But Palmerston 
disappeared in due time, and a nobler 
man was elevated to the Premiership— 
Gladstone. 

Despite all the temporary successes of 
_ the unworthy which I have witnessed, 
and despite all my disappointments dur- 
ing these two decades of public life, I can 
see, in looking back and around me, that 
the men of principle win in the long run. 

Here we have Campbell-Bannerman 
as Prime Minister, elevated because he 
has stood for principle during many dark 
years, like a lighthouse with its beacon 
always burning. Then there was Glad- 
stone, always fighting for the right, and 
more successful than any other modern 
public man of our country. Then here 
is Chamberlain. He began so radical as 
to be almost a Socialist. Since I have 
known him he has been in every party. 
He was never poor, tho now he is very 
tich, Increase in wealth cannot explain 
his change of opinions, however. I can 
understand his course only on the sup- 
Position that he has been controlled by 
personal ambition. After treachery to 
Gladstone on home rule, and to other 
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leaders and comrades on other questions, 
he seemed finally in sight of the ambi- 
tion of his life, when his party went 
down in shameful defeat, and the man of 
principle became Premier. 

Then we have fifty-six labor mem- 
bers of the House now, instead of not 
one, as the case stood in 1868. 

There is great” cause for encourage- 
ment in the contemplation of these 
things, aside from the marvelous success 
of our movement for international arbi- 
tration. I made international arbitration 
one of the planks of my platform in the 
unsuccessful effort for a seat in the 
House in the year 1868. So far as I 
know no candidate had previously advo- 
cated, and pledged himself to support, 
treaties of arbitration. As soon as I did 
win a seat I made good that pledge. THE 
INDEPENDENT has already given an ac- 
count of the preparation of that mem- 
orial, to which I secured the signature of 
233 of my associates in Parliament. 
How little I expected one of the great 
capitalists of the United States—Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie—and the rising labor 
leader—Mr. Samuel Gompers—to be my 
chief sympathizers upon arriving in 
Washington with this memorial, in Oc- 
tober, 1887! ~ 

Mr. Carnegie not only arranged for 
the interview with Mr. Cleveland, but 
did our delegation many honors, among 
which was an excursion to Pittsburg in 
a private car as his guests. There were 
ten members of the House of Commons, 
one member of the House of Lords— 
Lord Kinnaird—and three representa- 
tives of the “Trades Union Congress” in 
the delegation. In presenting the dele- 
gates to Mr. Cleveland, Mr... Carnegie 
said in part: 

“Mr President: Your own extraordinary 
career proves how little one knows of the du- 
ties which may devolve upon him, but I am 
sure that I myself can never be called upon to 
perform a part which will more deeply enlist 


my sympathies than that which I have now the 
honor to undertake.” 


Mr. Cleveland received our memorial 
most courteously and sympathetically. 

We were very grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to lay the matter so near to our 
hearts before the Chief Executive of that 
country which we regarded as able to put 
arbitration into actual practice most fully 
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and quickly. And we were inspired with 
hope by Mr. Cleveland’s words. 

This interview was the prelude to 
what followed. The press and people of 
America acclaimed our mission, and we 
soon became known as “The Peace Com- 
missioners.” One or two discordant 
notes which made themselves heard only 
served to highten thé harmony of this 
memorable visit to America. Encour- 


Taking Tea on the Terrace of the House of Commons. 














William Randal Cremer, Founder of the Union. 
legate from Finland at Left. 
Theodore E. Burton, Delegate from the United States, 
at Right. 


aged on all sides, we returned to 
Europe, and the Interparliamentary 
Union grew out of the continuance 
of our efforts. But in retracing our 
footsteps of these early efforts I cannot 
leave America without going again to the 
home of Whittier. I told the Rev. R. B. 
Howard, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, that Mr. Whittier was a 


THE INDEPENDENT 


great inspiration to me, and he consented 
to take me to his home. My. rec«-ption 
was very cordial. “You are just th: man 
I wanted to see. I was afraid you had 
all gone without coming to see me, ’ was 
the kindly word with which I was 
greeted. I replied that I could not think 
of leaving America without calling upon 
him to thank him personally for the great 
service he had rendered to the cause of 
peace and for the inspiration I had re- 
ceived from his writings. During the 
visit I asked him to write a line for me as 
a souvenir. He left the room and re- 
turned with a volume of his poems, on 
the flyleaf of which he had written the 
following words, saying, as he handed 
me the volume: “This line from Ossian 
has been running in my mind all the 
evening”: 

The battle ceased along the plains, for the 
bards had sung the songs of Peace.—Ossian. 

Let us hope that from henceforth the bards 
will only sing the songs of Peace, and that, as 
in the days of Ossian, the battle will cease. 

With hearty sympathy in the noble mission 
of my friend Cremer, I am glad to place my 


name in this volume. 3 
Joun G. Wuirtier. 


THE INDEPENDENT has kept its read- 


ers so fully informed of our Interparlia- 
mentary plans, particularly since the St 
Louis session of 1904, that I must ex. 
press my gratitude for this, and pass over 
these important events with only a few 


personal allusions. When we landed in 
New York the Ist of September, 1904, 
I must confess that I had not let my 
hopes rise high. 

My mission to the United States in 
1887 had encouraged me to continued 
effort, but it did not result in a treaty of 
arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain. I had prepared ar- 
other memorial in 1896, secured the sig- 
nature of 354 members of Parliament 
and come to Washington in high hopes. 
Mr. Cleveland was again the occupant of 
the White House, and he threw himself 
into the negotiation of a treaty which, in 
my judgment, is superior to any other 
arbitration treaty which has thus far been 
drafted. But this treaty failed of ratifi- 
cation by the Senate. These experiences 
taught me to moderate my hopes of 
actual results, so far as the United States 
is concerned. Furthermore, I had some 
fear that our being invited to America 
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in 1904 was for political purposes. I did 
not know that Mr. Bartholdt intended to 
introduce a resolution calling for the con- 
vening of a second conference at The 
Hague, to discuss the questions raised at 
the first, but not acted upon; also the 
creation of a permanent deliberative 
body to supplement the Hague Court, 
and lastly, the granting of jurisdiction to 
that Court, thru treaties of arbitration. 
My doubts began to disappear when this 
resolution was passed at our St. Louis 
session. When President Roosevelt 
promised, on September 24th, 1904, to 
call a conference of the nations, in ac- 
cordance with our resolution, my fears 
were all dissipated. : 

President Roosevelt not only made this 
promise, but he told us that even then 
the United States -was entering upon 
negotiations for a treaty of arbitration 
with all nations willing to take such a 
step. Our visit to America was brought 
to an official end by a banquet at the 
Arlington Hotel that night. In this same. 
room, seventeen years before, our little 
delegation of 1887 had broken bread in 
gratitude for the words of encourage- 
ment which Mr. Cleveland spoke in favor 
of one treaty of arbitration. 

I saw around me more than 200 mem- 
bers of fourteen of the world’s most im- 
portant parliaments, representative of 
2,000 members, strongly organized into 
a great and growing union, and daring to 
take a stand for these progressive plans. 
My hopes of many years seemed on the 
point of realization, on a scale grander 
than I had even dared to picture, to my- 
self, and yet upon the initiative of the 
United States, just as I had instinctively 
felt to be proper when I began the “con- 
certed movement” that. has resulted in 
these things. 

And on September 24, 1904, I was 
overjoyed by the initiative which the 
United States was taking, in compliance 
with the request of the organization 
which sprang from that first concerted 
movement. And in this foretaste of our 
ultimate success 1 could not suppress a 
desire that our King should be associated 
with the President of the United States 
m taking these long steps forward. 
Without a moment for reflection, I ex- 
Pressed the belief that the success of this 
plan would be assured if President 


Roosevelt would associate with himself, 
in issuing the invitations to the proposed 
conference, Edward the Peacemaker. 
There were insuperable obstacles to the 
realization of that wish, in the form of 
a joint invitation by the two branches of 
the British people, but events have hap- 
pily opened the way for the. essential 
thing I desired. The Russo-Japanese 
War necessitated the postponement of 














William Randal Cremer’s Rooms, 11 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. Location indicated by a cross. 


the proposed conference until the year 
1907. Meanwhile Mr. Bartholdt took 
another step forward by proposing, at 
our Brussels session (1905) several 
points as a proper basis on which to 
found a Permanent International Parlia- 
ment, and the draft of a general treaty 
of arbitration, granting jurisdiction to 
the Hague Court over the questions in- 
cluded in it. 
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Commissions were appointed to pass 
on these two propositions, and upon the 
filing of their reports it was decided to 
call a conference of our Union to meet 
at London July 23d, so as to have the 
Union approve these reports, for presen- 
tation to the second Hague Conference. 
Our friends had secured control of the 
British Government, and, in consequence, 
the Government was generous in its 
financial aid for this fourteenth confer- 
ence of our union. 


In opening the Conference the British 
Premier made a remarkable address, 
which contained several ideas, any one 
of which, Mr. Bryan declared, would 
have justified this assembling together of 
more than half a thousand national law- 
makers. I wish to cite several of these 
ideas, which seem to me most im- 
portant: -. 

“You are entitled to express, with an author- 
ity attaching to.no other assembly in the world, 
the conscierice, the reason, and the senti- 
ments-of a latge and not the least influential 
portion of the human race. In addressing you 
I feel that I am not so much speaking to rep- 
resentatives of divers states of Europe and 
America, as to the exponents of principles and 
hopes that are common to us all, and without 
which our life on earth would be a life with- 
out horizon or prospect. 

“With the purpose of your mission , . His 
Majesty’s:Government desire unreservedly to 
associate themselves. Let me recall the 
words addressed to your Conference in 1900 
by the distinguished man who is now President 
of the French Republic: 

“There is no resistance which will not dis- 
appear finally before the might of an idea, when 
that idea draws its power from the sacred 
source of fraternity.’ ” 

The ideas we advocate are true, and 
do draw their power from the sacred 
source of fraternity; and the disappear- 
ance of resistance before their might is 
well illustrated by two interviews which 
I had with Lord Rosebery, after these 
words were spoken by M. Falliéres, Pres- 
ident of the French Senate. Lord Rose- 
bery was in charge of the Foreign Of- 
fice when I first called on him to aid us 
in our movement for a general treaty of 
arbitration with the United States. I re- 
member well how coldly he received my 
suggestions and how strongly he argued 
against the principle of a general treaty. 
Among other objections he insisted that 
it is impossible to secure an impartial 
tribunal. 


After the conference of our Union at 
Rome I found ‘myself unable to rest in 
mind until I had drafted a resolution call- 
ing upon the British Government to 
enter into negotiations with the United 
States for the conclusion of a general 
treaty of arbitration. Upon my return to 
England and the House of Commons | 
introduced this resolution. Under our 
system of procedure it was two years be- 
fore I could get this motion up for dis- 
cussion. But finally I succeeded. It oc- 
cupied the attention of the House during 
a whole evening. Gladstone made a 
magnificent address in favor of it, and it 
was adopted by a unanimous vote—a 
rate thing in the British House of Com- 
mons. 

Before sailing for America with the 
second memorial in 1897, and with a 
copy. of the resolution, I called upon 
Lord Rosebery to advise him of my mis- 
sion and to ask his assistance. He had 
ascended from the Foreign Office to the 
Premiership, and I was astonished and 
delighted to find him very cordial to the 
idea of a general treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. I expressed my gratification, 
and then took the liberty of reminding 
his Lordship of our former interview, 
and of the arguments he then advanced 
against this idea. He replied that, as 
Prime Minister, he was bound to give 
effect to the resolution which had been 
unanimously approved by the House. | 
then asked him if I could say to Mr. 
Cleveland that he was ready to conclude 
a treatyz He replied “You can say that to 
Mr. Cleveland and to our Ambassador, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote”; and I did so. 
This reversal of the attitude of a man ot 
such eminence in our politics is one ot 
the interesting incidents in my Parlia- 
mentary experience ; and it leads natural- 
ly to the condition which now confronts 
us. Our Union has declared for (1) 
converting the International Conference, 
called at its request, into a permanent in- 
stitution; (2) granting jurisdiction t 
the Hague Court thru treaties of arbitra- 
tion; (3) making national appropriations 
annually in aid of international arbitra 
tion; (4) national study of armaments 
preparatory to international discussion 
of this question, with a view to the re 
duction and arrest of war appropriations. 
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The present Premier of Great Britain, 
knowing that these ideas are on our pro- 
gram, and before he is asked to act in the 
matter, assures us that the Government 
of Great Britain desires unreservedly to 
associate itself with our purposes. It has 
already been decided by the British 
group of our Union to ask for an inter- 
view with him, in order that we may re- 
quest him to take the necessary steps to 
give effect to the resolutions of the 
Union approved at the recent session. 

The committee appointed to call upon 
him is composed of Lord Weardale, our 
president, Lord Welley, Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Brunner, Colonel Sir C. E. Howard 
Vincent, myself, all being members of 
the executive committee of our group. 
Other members may be .added to this 
committee. 

The other day, as I was passing thru 
the corridor of the Palace, of which the 
House of Commons is a part, Lord Over- 
bury stopped me. It was he who sec- 
onded my motion for a treaty with the 
United States. He said: “How little we 
supposed that these things would come to 
pass in less than a decade when I sec- 
onded your motion.” We had just at- 
tended the dejeuner in Westminster 
Hall, presided over by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and attended by over 500 mem- 
bers of the World’s Parliaments, who 
constituted our .Union. This historic 
Fourteenth Conference, seeing all that 
has happened during the past decade— 
more than a quarter of a hundred gen- 
eral treaties of arbitration actually con- 
cluded, aside from these far-reaching 
plans for the immediate future — my 
mind goes back to the scene at Washing- 
ton when we presented the first memorial 
to Mr. Cleveland. We can say to our 
Premier, as we said to Mr. Cleveland, 
the difficulties in the way of the practical 
application of our principles are not in- 
surmountable if an earnest desire to 
overcome them exists. We are satisfied 
that this desire existed among the 
masses of the people in 1887. 

We are satisfied that it exists now 
among those who have their hands on 
the helms of several governments. 


fi 


Thus the way is opened for Edward 
the Peacemaker to associate himself 
with President Roosevelt, in causing the 
second Hague Conference to bring forth 
these fruits, which are foreshadowed in 
the resolutions of our Union, adopted at 
St. Louis in 1904 and at London in 1906. 

The British people have done much 
during many centuries to establish, to 
strengthen and to extend the principle of 
Parliamentary representative govern- 
ment in human affairs. Giving effect to 
our resolutions, recently adopted, will 
continue these efforts, in an appropriate 
way, On a world-wide scale. It is as nat- 
ural that the British Government should 
take the initiative in giving effect to the 
London resolutions as that the United 
States Government should take the ini- 
tiative in effectuating the “Resolutions 
of St. Louis.” 

I know that the labor unions of Great 
Britain will be a unit for all these pro- 
gressive steps toward law and order, in 
international affairs and decreased -war 
appropriations in national affairs. I can 
speak with almost equal assurance for the 
labor organizations of France, with 
which I have had intimate relations dur- 
ing many years, not only as secretary of 
the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, of which Carl Marx was the in- 
spirer and also the destroyer, but as an 
individual and as a representative of 
British organizations. I have confidence 
also in the attitude of the labor organiza- 
tions in other Continental countries and 
in America. 

The friends of international peace and 
justice have great cause for gratitude 
therefore and for hope, and we who 
labor for the cause in Europe acknowl- 
edge our debt to Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Gompers and others, at 
the outset of our movement, and to Mr. 
Bartholdt, Mr. Burton, Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Bryan and others, during the later 
developments. They have united all 
parties, in politics and in industry, on 
our highest ideas, and given us 
new hope for their early and full real- 
ization. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Foreman’s Philippine Islands. 


Ir would be more pleasant for the re- 
viewer of Philippine books if he could 
commend every one of the treatises on 
those islands which appear so regularly 
at intervals of a few months. But con- 
science forbids in most cases. The latest 
Philippine treatise* is no exception. At 
this stage of our Philippine experience 
no one has any excuse for putting forth, 
in a bulky and expensive volume, such 
a jumble of facts and fancies, informa- 
tion and misinformation, as this new and 
enlarged edition of Mr. Foreman’s work 
contains. The author’s original treatise 
of 1890, appearing when there had been 
no work on the Philippines in English 
for some years, gained for him, in the 
hurly-burly of Philippine discussion in 
1898, an altogether fictitious reputation. 
Hence his edition of 1899 enjoyed a 
large sale, and has been authority for 
many misstatements about Philippine 
history, especially the Filipino revolu- 
tion. This edition has now been revised 
(tho but rarely changed), and eight new 
chapters on American occupation and 
government are appended. The origi- 
nally bad arrangement, still uncorrected, 
is rendered worse by the addition of 
chapters involving considerable duplica- 
tion of material, which an imperfect in- 
dex does not greatly remedy. The illus- 
trations are mostly conventional, and the 
accompanying map is a reproduction of 
an old and unusually poor Spanish map 
of the archipelago. The orthography is 
often wrong or freakishly perverse—e. 
g., “Palatan” for “Palawan” repeatedly 
confronts us. : 

Having had his Philippine experiences 
as the representative of English ma- 
chinery for tropical agriculture, Mr. 
Foreman’s chapters on sugar and other 
crops, and his observations as a traveler 
are, as we might expect, the best por- 
tions of all three of his editions—in fact, 
while by no means free from errors, 
these sections form the book to which 
this author should have confined himself. 





*Tue Parmirrine Istanps. By John Foreman. 
Pp. xxii, 668. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $6.30. 
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Enough is said as to Foreman as a 
Philippine ethnologist when it is noted 
that he makes out the basic blood « f the 
Tagalogs to be Japanese. 

Tho Foreman gives no bibliography, 
and rarely a bibliographical note, it is 
evident that he drew his data on Philip- 
pine history from a few chroniclers, es- 
pecially the verbose Father Concepcion. 
How far astray one may go who relies 
on one or two biased writers (especially 
when aided by his own national preju- 
dices) is shown by Foreman’s unfair, 


-even churlish, treatment of Simon de 


Anda, who kept the British invaders con- 
fined to Manila in 1763-4. The author 
has practically added nothing to his fund 
of information on Spanish - Philippine - 
history since he prepared his book of 
1890; the bibliographical information 
since made available, and the Philippine 
historical series edited by Blair and Rob- 
ertson, have not benefited him at all. In- 
stead of a logical story of Philippine his- 
tory, the author gathered, nearly a score 
of years ago, a mere hodge-podge of 
curious incidents and of facts sometimes 
pertinent and important, sometimes “in- 
teresting if true.” He tells, for instance, 
of some of the conflicts between civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities and be- 
tween ecclesiastics and religious corpora- 
tions; but he pays no attention to the 
vital ecclesiastical questions underlying 
nearly all Philippine history — episcopal 
visitation of friar curacies and seculari- 
zation of the parishes. 

The chapters on the Filipino revolu- 
tion against Spain have received some 
additions and a little revision in minor 
details. But Mr. Foreman is not a whit 
better informed about the events passing 
under his own eyes than about earlier 
Philippine history. His repetition of the 
story of a “treaty” at Biak-na-batd (tho 
he does in this new edition admit the 
suspicion of there being no such engage 
ment on Spain’s part, as there was not) 
is sufficient to characterize his real ac- 
quaintance with the period about which 
he pretends to isform us. He could no! 
have retold this Biak-na-bat6 story, 
Pedro Paterno’s authority, had he rea! 
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the many Spanish treatises published 
since 1898 (especially -that of Primo de 
Rivera) or read the translations of the 
original Biak-na-baté6 documents made 
public in our own Congressional Record. 

Similarly, in the new chapters on 
American occupation and government, 
Mr. Foreman’s blissful ignorance of the 
mass of data made available in American 
official reports, in books and in journal- 
istic form is at once apparent; two or 
three official documents and occasional 
periodicals seem to have satisfied him, 
and he has patched out his story of 
1898-1905 by gossipy conversations had 
with Filipinos in Manila, [loilo and 
Cebit. The omission of important events 
or data are frequently amazing. These 
eight chapters are the merest travesty 
upon the thorogoing review of American 
occupation of the Philippines to date, 
which at least our editors and publicists 
must feel the need of. Mr. Foreman 
has, however, greatly toned down, where 
he has not rectified altogether, the in- 
temperate abuse and wild exaggerations 
of his contribution to the Contemporary 
Review of September, 1904, for which 


Bishop Brent called him to account. 
Sf 


Roscoe: Chemist, Teacher and 
Citizen 

Not for a long time has there come 
from England an autobiography of more 
all-around interest than the Life and 
Experiences of Sir Henry Roscoe.* Auto- 
biographies and memoirs of English 
statesmen, diplomatists, clergymen and 
authors usually keep in one groove of 
English life—the particular groove in 
which the subject of the memoir hap- 
pened to live. Sir Henry Roscoe’s auto- 
biography differs from these in that it 
brings us into touch with many sides of 
life, London and provincial, scientific, 
educational, industrial, municipal and 
parliamentary ; and also in relation with 
some attractive phases of life in Conti- 
nental Europe, in countries in which Sir 
Henry Roscoe sojourned either in his 
student days or when serving on the 
various royal commissions to which, 
after fame and distinction had come to 





*Tue Lire ann Expertences oF Sir Henry Ros- — 


coe, D. C , LL.D.; Written by Himself. New 


~ ™ 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp, xii, 420. $4.00, 
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him as a scientist and educationalist, he 
gave so much of his time and ability. 
The autobiography is interesting from 
the start, because it reveals at once a 
most likeable personality, and because a 


delightful sense of humor characterizes 


it. Even when Sir Henry is describing 
his forbears, he brings us into associa- 
tion with his grandfather, William Ros- 
coe, who was at one time Member of 
Parliament for Liverpool, and for the 
greater part of his life one of the most 
striking personalities in Provincial Lib- 
eralism in the days when Pitt and the 
Tories were dominant, and their oppo- 
nents were made conscious that Toryism 
was the chief force in English political 
life. 

Roscoe the elder, who was author 
of the lives of Lorenzo de Medici and 
Leo X., and a botanist of repute, was a 
Unitarian. He was in at the beginnings 
of English Unitarianism. His son, Judge 
Roscoe, of the Liverpool Court of Pas- 
sage, was also a Unitarian; and conse- 
quently Henry Roscoe was educated at a 
Unitarian school, and from there he went 
to University College, London, an insti- 
tution which had been founded in the 
days when tests still excluded English 
Free Churchmen from the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. His final 
preparation for the career to which he 
was to devote himself—that of teacher 
of chemistry—was at Heidelberg, where 
he was a pupil of Bunsen, and his whole 
career as a teacher was spent at Owens 
College, Manchester—now Victoria Uni- 
versity—where, from 1857 until his re- 
tirement in entering the House of Com- 
mons in 1885, he was at the head of the 
department of chemistry. 

As much to Sir Henry Roscoe as to 
any man who was ever connected with 
Owens College credit must be given for 
bringing that Lancashire university to 
its present day pre-eminence. How this 
was accomplished ; what difficulties stood 
in the way; how a royal charter for the 
second university established in England 
later than the foundation of Oxford and 
Cambridge was ultimately obtained, is 
told with much charm and modesty. 
With it there is much that is new to all 
save experts in the history of education 
in England, concerning the influence of 
success in Manchester in bringing about 
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the establishment of universities in Liv- 
erpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Nottingham and Cardiff. A knighthood 
was bestowed on Sir Henry Roscoe, on 
Gladstone’s suggestion, in recognition of 
his services to science and to scientific 
and technical education. Of the scores 
of knighthoods that were bestowed dur- 
ing the late Queen’s long reign, it is 
difficult to recall one that was more 
unostentatiously or more abundantly 
earned ; and it will be the wish of every 
reader of Sir Henry Roscoe’s Life and 
Experiences that he may live long to 
enjoy his royal and academic distinctions 
and the well-occupied leisuré that is now 
his lot. 

What will most surprise American 
readers of the autobiography is the vast 
amount of time that a man so busy as 
Sir Henry Roscoe always has been with 
his chemical research and his educational 
work and his writing, gave to unpaid 
civic, service. It may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in England 
unpaid public service is a tradition. It 
is more than a tradition. It is a pride 
and a duty. Roscoe did not lack family 
example and incentive. His grand- 
father was one of the most public-spirited 
men now on the roll of honor of the city 
of Liverpool, and Sir Henry Roscoe will 
find a similar place on the honor roll of 
Manchester. 

& 
A New Joan d’Arc* 


THERE are two women, one of the fif- 
teenth century, the other of the sixteenth, 
and as different as saint and sinner ever 
are, about whom other women have al- 
ways had little to say, because, by the 
limitations of nature, they stand abashed 
before certain extreme exhibitions of vir- 
tue or vice in their own sex. But men 
invariably recognize and adore. Thus, 
Joan d’Arc and Mary Queen of Scots 
still call forth more chivalry in the 
thoughts of men and excite more valu- 
able admiration in them than any other 
women of their times. All of them con- 
done Mary Stuart’s “honey-pot” frailties, 
and they all adore the Maid, chiefly be- 
cause she had no such frailties. Maurice 


Hewlett wrote the last story of the 


“Tue Frower or France. By Justin Huntly Me- 
Carthy. New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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Queen, and proved himself the best, most 
gallant literary squire a royal came in 
distress ever had. And many remember 
Mark Twain’s “Joan d’Arc,” that stately 
story which for the-time changed an 
American humorist into an adoring 
knight, who could find no words tall and 
brave and fair enough to describe the 
Warrior-Maid. It is one of the phenom. 
ena of our literary world—the solemn 
transformation in his style, the noble in- 
coherence of his enthusiasm when some 
editor incites Mark Twain to write of 


‘her. Every reader-can see him put ona 


helmet and ride by her side, fascinated 
by her innocence, glory and faith. And 
now Justin McCarthy has made her the 
heroine of his new novel—McCarthy! 
whom we all supposed was more inclined 
to run after dryads than saints. And 
that has happened to him which happens 
to every man attracted by the Maid. He 
has been lifted up, as a literary artist, 
out of pagan piety, and pretty glamour of 
words that have characterized his other 
books into a region of sterner spiritu- 
ality and courage. This gives the story 
a gravity and power which his novels 
have always lacked in spite of their 
charm. Doubtless now thru this study 
and interpretation of the virgin battle- 
saint of France his mind will acquire a 
finer severity, his literary style more 
chastity and less color, just as Quiller- 
Couch’s stories since his study of the 
Methodist Wesleys have caught and 
held the hymnal note inspired by reli- 
gious emotion. 

Near the beginning of the tale, how- 
ever, when he introduces Joan beneath 
the famous Fairy Tree, Mr. McCarthy 
thus challenges those who may doubt his 
flamboyant use of literary pigment: 


“The girl was clad in some coarse stuf 
dyed a vivid red; for, like all creatures of 
honorable heart and ‘high purpose, Joan loved 
bright colors as she loved and because she 
loved the sunlight and the flowers and the 
pageant of sunset and dawn.” 


But a little later, when he has seen 
her kneeling in the “white light” cast 
by her saints, when she has discarded 
her red gown for a boy’s jerkin and 
hose, and rides unscathed thru a thov- 
sand perils to audience with the King 
at Chinon, McCarthy forgets his own 
rose-crowning imagination, His s¢t- 
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tences are stripped of every gew-gaw 
word, and he is as full of wonder and 
faith as that other friend, the noble La- 
hire, who is said to have stood, blinded 
by his own horror and grief, holding the 
cross before Joan’s eyes as the fagots 
blazed about her feet in the market place 
at Rouen. 

That which distinguishes the story 
from innumerable others of Joan d’Arc 
is the fact that the author permits simple 
wonder to take the place of commonplace 
explanations. Nothing in the history of 
her times accounted for her, nor for the 
deeds she wrought. She appeared to 
have touched human affairs strangely 
from above, yet was sweetly human her- 
self. He bases the story upon the record 
of one Don Gregory, which he claims to 
find in the Abbey of Bonne Adventure, 
in Boitou, and which he complains omits 
many important historical details. Yet 
one familiar with French history will 
discover that the book contains a suffi- 
ciently wide vision over the events of the 
times to show the Maid as the central 
figure in them for a brief period. And 
as he describes her clad-in white armor, 
riding at the head of seven thousand men 
to lift the siege of Orleans, his literary 
style becomes as simple, as august as a 
Roman litany. The last vestige of fan- 
ciful coloring has gone from it as fades 
the flagrant May blood from a man’s 
cheek on the eve of battle. He holds the 
eyes of the reader fixed reverently, un- 
questioningly upon the Maid at her pray- 
ers, or leading her little host to unimag- 
inable victories. We have got too much 
the hound’s snuffing nose for spoiling our 
own dearest illusions these days, and it is 
good to find a writer now and then who 
does not encourage the mean practice. 

From this point the story grows pain- 
ful, overshadowed by the approaching 
doom of the Maid. And it is here that 
the author achieves the most difficult part 
of his task with notable success. After 
her imprisonment and during her trial at 
Rouen, Joan suffered great nervous and 
physical changes, which, confessed, would 
ordinarily tend to weaken or destroy the 
ideal produced of her by the invincible 
Warrior Maid, but Mr. McCarthy re- 
places her helmet with the martyr’s 
‘town in such a way as not to detract 
from the splendor of her original char- 


acter. Rather, he adds with it that ex- 
pression of defenseless terror and pathos 
to the. Maid which commands sympathy 
as ardent as the admiration inspired by 
her courage in battle. 


as 
A Living Wage. By John A. Ryan, Professor 
of Ethics and Economics in the St. Paul 
Seminary. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.00. ’ 

A main purpose of the author of this 
book was to demonstrate that the ‘teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic Church 
allow the “moral right” of every laborer 
to a “living wage.” While few employ- 
ers, even tho they be good Catholics, will 
raise wages after reading Mr. Ryan’s 
exposition of “the intrinsic worth” of the 
workman and “the sacredness of those 
needs that are essential to the develop- 
ment of personality,” yet the book has 
chapters of great value. Mr. Ryan’s 
economics are stronger than his ethics; 
and economics fill four-fifths of his 
pages. His economics are the better for 
being penetrated with an ethical spirit. 
His estimate of the amount that consti- 
tutes a living wage in America today is 
based, with scientific care, upon sched- 
ules of family needs made by various in- 
vestigators and upon wide-based statis- 
tics of the sizes of families. As nearly 
as is possible he may be said to have 
proven once for all that 

“First, anything less than $600 per year is 
not a living wage in any of the cities of the 
United States; second, this sum is probably 
a living wage in those cities of the Southern 
States in which fuel, clothing, food, and some 
other items of expenditure are cheaper than in 
the North; third, it is possibly a living wage 
in the moderately sized cities of the West, 
North and East; and fourth, in some of the 
largest cities of the last named regions it is 
certainly not a living wage.” 

How many of our wage-earners are un- 
derpaid, judging by this standard of 
what constitutes a living wage? “More 
than sixty per cent. of the male adults 
employed in urban occupations, or, prob- 
ably seventy per cent. of those in all oc- 
cupations.” Truly a disquieting result. 
Let no reader take comfort from that 
word “probably”; for Mr. Ryan proves 
the sixty per cent. almost with the co- 
gency of a proposition in Euclid. It may 
be admitted that the standard of ‘life he 
sets is higher than. was ever enjoyed by 
the proletariat among eighty millions of 
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people in any country in the world’s his- 
tory. He is a democratic theologian, and 
he assumes that every man who honestly 
works has a “right” to enough food to 
keep him and wife and three children in 
health, to decent and comfortable cloth- 
ing, to bedrooms sufficient for separation 
of the sexes, and to a dollar a week for 
books, papers, atnusements, 
liquor and tobacco—not for each of 
them, but for all together. Is that an ex- 
orbitant claim? Yet fully six out of ten 
of the population must put up with less 
and not on account of the “niggardliness 
of nature,” the “want of means” or for 
any other reason beyond man’s control. 
Far more than enough is produced to 
furnish this minimum. On whom, then, 
is the responsibility to make a change? 
At this point Mr. Ryan breaks down. He 
puts the whole burden on the employer 
of labor. Rent-receiver and coupon-cut- 
ter do not come under Mr. Ryan’s ad- 
monitions, except for a mild injunction 
to be generous and to support trade 
unions and trade schools; but the em- 
ployer is enjoined, in order to win 


heaven, to live simply, work hard and 


pay high wages. One employer, Mr. N. 
O. Nelson, of St. Louis, has long prac- 
tised this gospel, and declares he has won 
heaven in this life; but the general effi- 
ciency of moral suasion alone, on which 
Mr. Ryan mainly relies, has failed un- 
der trial, oh! so often, that it must be 
re-enforced by the organization, eco- 
nomic and political, of the . underpaid 
sixty per cent. It is too much to hope 
that the Coreys, the Schwabs and the 
Parrys will turn saints and renounce ma- 
terial luxury in order that their work- 
men may marry early and maintain com- 
fortable homes. Their resistance to 
change may be weakened by the ex- 
hortation of their pastors and teachers, 
but the dynamic force of reform must 
be supplied by the wage - earners them- 
selves. 
& 
The True Andrew Jackson. Cyrus T. Brady. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. $2. 

This new life, or, rather, sketch of the 
personality of Andrew Jackson,is as alive 
and interesting as the much older and 
more elaborate work of Parton. It is, 
in fact, a shining example of an inter- 
esting book devoid of any other literary 


holidays, . 
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merit. Shears in search of matter havy- 
ing human interest, and an editor in love 
with his hero, are the implements neces- 
sary to the production of such a work. 
A well-stocked scrap-book and a <cisre- 
gard of critical scholarship insure the 
presence of enough anecdotes and epi- 
grammatic opinions to hold a reader’s 
attention, even if the. historical back- 
ground is weak, and the forces which 
shaped the hero’s life are but half under- 
stood. It is fortunate for Mr. Brady 
that the requirements of the series in 
which the book is published prevent the 
giving of sources of information, for 
nothing except the ‘previous biographies 
and general histories have been used, and 
no critical estimate of them is evident. 
The author seems to admit having no 
opinions of his own by his lavish use of 
the opinions of others. He has not 
availed himself of the vast collection of 
Jackson letters and papers which the Li- 
brary of Congress acquired three years 
ago and has since made every effort to 
bring to the attention even of such super- 
ficial historical workers as Mr. Brady. 
But, of course, he has not had time to 
delve and dig in the sources. If one will 
but look at the long list of books written 
by Mr. Brady during the last five years, 
one will realize how unjust it is to ask 
him to get acquainted with the subjects 
he writes about. The mere physical 
labor of writing so many books makes 
the task seem incredible, tho in these 
days of machinery there is apparently no 
limit to human productivity. Neverthe- 
less, it would seem that a true biography 
—one which throws an aspersion upon 
all other biographies of the same hero— 
ought to be written only after the most 
thoro and accurate study of the theme. 


& 

How to Look at Pictures. By Robert Cler- 
mont Witt. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.40. 

This little treatise is intended for those 
who have no special knowledge of pic- 
tures and painting, but are interested in 
them. The men and women to be seen 
in any gallery slowly moving from pic- 
ture to picture, their attention fixed 
upon a catalog, looking at famous paint- 
ings without seeing them, Mr. Witt con- 
siders among the most pathetic figures ™ 
the world, and for them he has prepared 
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some simple suggestions, endeavoring to 
answer a few of the questions arising 
for the spectator. He makes no claim to 
originality, nor does he enter the field 
of criticism, tho he points out that there 
is a sense in which we are all critics, for 
the point of view which is generally first 
expressed is that of personal like or dis- 
like, and this contains something of the 
stuff of which criticism is made. If such 
expression be mere unreasoning preju- 
dice it is valueless; but based upon ex- 
perience, observation, comparison and 
study, it becomes the last word of art 
criticism, and the author, with his brief 
outlining of the development of the more 
important schools of painting and of 
such general classes as historical pic- 
tures, portraiture, landscape and genre, 
his caution against judging old pictures 
by modern standards, his discussion of 
drawing, color, light and shade (wherein 
technical terms are carefully explained), 
guides the reader toward intelligent ob- 
servation and study. The book is illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions 
in half-tone of thirty-six celebrated paint- 
ings, and the author makes such good 
use of these in emphasizing his teachings 
that one must regret the half-tone blocks 
are not better. 
se 

The Vine of Sibmah. By Andrew MacPhail. 

oo York: The Macmillan Company. 

1.50. 

Here is a good historical novel, one of 
the best since “Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. 
Mitchell. It 4s good because the author 
knows his Colonial material as few do 
and because he can tell a story. Accu- 
rate historians there are who have no gift 
of romance, and there are also “historical 
novelists” in plenty who are not very 
sure of their facts, and the man who 
unites erudition and imagination is worth 
ahearing. The heroine is a beautiful 
Quakeress, the hero a brave captain in 
Cromwell’s disbanded army, and about 
the two central figures are grouped 
King’s Men and Roundheads, Puritans 
and pirates, Quakers and Jesuits, Indians 
and soldiers as the scene shifts from old 
to New England. To save the reader a 
tiresome search for the title, The Vine 
of Sibmah, is found in Isaiah, 16:8; and 
in the text of a sermon preached by 
Mr. Increase Mayhew as the little fleet 
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led by the “Covenant” started on its voy- 
age to Salem: “O, Vine of Sibmah, thy 
plants are gone over the sea.” 
Js 
Wayside Talks. By Charles Wagner. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1. 
Every one knows Pastor Wagner, and 
almost any one would at once recognize 
the preacher of “the simple life” in any 
of these fifty anecdotes and bits of home- 
ly counsel, even if his name were not at- 
tached. The stories are only a few pages 
each, all of them founded on some inci- 
dent of common observation, but many 
are of exquisite beauty, and all are dis- 
tinguished by commonsense and by a 
‘healthful and hopeful attitude toward 
things in general. It cannot be said that 
Pastor Wagner has found a new sermon, 
for his doctrine is the same as he 
preached us at the first, but in these 
Wayside Talks he has run across many 
a new text and m the management of 
each one he shows himself a skilful 
homilist. 


New 


s 


Monographs: Garrick, Macready, Rachel 
and on Stockmar. By Sir Theodore 
Martin. New York: E. P. Dutton. & Co. 


$3.50. 

The four monographs gathered to- 
gether in this new volume are full of in- 
terest, yet none may be said to have 
sounded any original note, nor to have 
resultéd in any very distinct portraiture. 
In 1851, the then Mr. Martin married 
Helen Faucit, whose fame as an actress 
was closely allied with that of William 
Macready, when the latter was encour- 
aging Bulwer and Robert Browning, 
and holding them to the stage, where 
he was fostering the so-called literary 
drama. It is, therefore, with no small 
interest that one turns to the monograph 
on Macready, where is emphasized what 
one cannot fail to find, on reading the 
actor’s “Reminiscences”—the utter self- 
ishness and ungraciousness of his char- 
acter and the jealous care with which he 
pushed his art to the front, regardless of 
others. Had the author, however, made 
his estimates more inclusive of the many 
elements in Macready’s life—and this 
applies also to his characterization of 
David Garrick—his monographs would 
have been more useful, more interesting 
and more fluent in style. Both these 
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actors: represented. crucial periods: in 
English drama and were distinct types 
of their separate ages. The author does 
not wholly succeed in making one feel 
this. But he is just, as far as he goes, 
and his insistence, in all three mono- 
graphs dealing with the stage, upon the 
highest art being coupled with the moral 
sense, is a rare and welcome point to lay 
stress upon, especially in books dealing 
with the drama. The application is 
poignant in the pathetic picture he draws 
of Rachel. Mr. Martin was knighted 
soon after he completed his “Life of the 
Prince Consort.” His monograph on 
Baron Stockmar, who was so closely 
connected with the court of Queen Vic- 
tofia’s early days, is, therefore, an indi-’ 
cation of that phase of his literary career. 
st 


Porcelain, Oriental, Continental and Brit- 
ish. A Book of Handy Reference for 
Collectors. By R. L. Hobson, B.A. New 
York: E. P. Dutton’& Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Hobson, the author of this book, is 
an assistant in the British Museum, and 
the catalogs of the collections of English 
porcelain and potttry in that Museum 
and the “Guide” to the same are his work. 
His design in the preparation of this vol- 
ume was “to give in an inexpensive form 
all the facts a collector really needs, with 
as many practical hints as can be com- 
pressed in a general work of portable 
size.” While aiming to treat of the porce- 
lains of all countries, the book includes 
only those. periods that interest collect- 
ors; consequently, American porcelain is 
not mentioned. Special attention is given 
to paste, glaze and decoration, the author 
insisting on the fact that these are safer 
guides than any manufacturer’s marks; 
however, a few lists of the more notable 
marks have been included in the volume, 
and a selection from these provides an 
appropriate decoration for the book 
cover. The work opens with the inven- 
tion of the ware, and seven chapters are 
devoted to Chinese porcelain, four to 
Japanese, seven to Continental (Meissen 
and Sévres receiving special attention), 
while four chapters treat of British porce- 
lain, and in a short closing chapter a few 
hints are given as to values and the 
forgeries and other pitfalls that beset the 
amateur. The author recommends pa- 
tient study of authentic pieces. To Lon- 
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don visitors he specially commends the 
Asiatic Saloon in the British Museum for 
education in Oriental wares, and the 
Salting collection in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum for the K’ang-hsi period: 
for Continental porcelain he suggests the 
Franks collection at Bethnal Green, as 
well as fine examples at South Kensing- 
ton, and the Wallace collection in Hert- 
ford House for Sévres masterpieces: 
while English porcelain can be best stud- 
ied in London, at the British and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museums. The writer 
does not attempt to tell the story of mod- 
ern porcelain works. “From the collect- 
or’s point of view the interest of the ware 
centres in the varied products of the ex- 
perimental period”; now that manufac- 
turers have mastered the art of making a 
“technically perfect but monotonously 
uniform” porcelain, nothing of modern 
make has enough distinction to merit the 
author’s attention except the pdte-sur- 
pate plaques of M. Solon, which became 
known in this country in 1876 thru the 
Minton exhibit at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and are no longer 
made. These plaques receive appreci- 
ative notice from Mr, Hobson. The 
chapters on Oriental porcelain will be of 
special service to the amateur, and the 
illustrations are to be commended, be- 
cause they.are chosen, not as superb 
specimens, but as typical pieces. The in- 
experienced collector, if he be as for- 
tunate as the reviewer, may find depicted 
among them the duplicate of one of his 
own smal] collection, and then the illus- 
tration of that Pinxton cup and saucer 
will be worth to him more than the cost 
of the book, 
& 
Nero. By Stephen Phillips. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

If any confirmation were needed of 
Mr. Phillips’s incapacity as a dramatist, 
his Nero would be enough, to settle the 
matter. If tragedy were a set of poetical 
speeches to be read or recited, if it were 
even a series of striking and gorgeous 
tableau to be mounted, then would Mr. 
Phillips's Nero be very well—provided 
the reader or spectator were already in 
possession of the whole story. It con- 
tains a number of fine passages—a num- 
ber of what would no doubt be very ¢f- 
fective scenes, if staged by a friendly 
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manager. But as a vision of life in 
action it is feeble and ineffective. And 
the failing is not merely executive, it is 
fundamental; the piece is not conceived 
dramatically, but pictorially and emo- 
tionally. As usual the best of it consists, 
not of mutual passions, but of individual 
sentiments, which are indeed often ad- 
mirably felt. The fact is that Mr. Phil- 
lips’s gift is in reality sentimental and 
picturesque; and his attempt to subject 
a talent so thoroly romantic to the re- 
straints of classic tragedy is bound by its 
very nature to be unsuccessful and un- 
happy—to say nothing of the circum- 
stance that the type of drama which he is 
attempting is by this time quite obsolete. 
ed 


Nicanor, Teller of Tales. By C. Bryson Tay- 
ne New York: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1.50.. 

This is a story of Roman Britain, 
when London was “Londinium” and the 
Thames “Tamesis flumen,” when every 
road was filled with war chariots, slaves, 
soldiers, merchants, artificers and nobles, 
when ardent savage life currents ran 
vein to vein with the lazier blood of 
Roman voluptuaries who had builded 
their castles on the island and made 
themselves at home there. It was a time 
and place when the old eternal human 
life took on fresh color, new vigor and 
when all speech was a sort of rude 
poetry. We are so bound by the pres- 
ent, so narrowed by it, that we cannot 
believe very far back into time, nor very 
far forward into the future. What hap- 
pened long enough ago is as incredible 
as the unimaginable things that shall 
come to pass somewhere in the future. 
On either hand men and events swing 
like figures in a glory or a mist. This is 
the charm of the scenes and characters 
portrayed in this book. They are so re- 
mote that they do not belong now to his- 
tory, but to fancy, to the airy end of our 
vision which changes “far off mountains 
to clouds.” With Nicanor, the story- 
teller, who was son of Rathumus, 
the woodcutter, who was son of Razis, 
the worker in bronze, who was the son 
of Mechiur, the story - teller, inspiration 
Was a sort of epilepsy. He fell into a 
poetic trance, and told simple, wonderful 
tales with that rare virgin color in words 
which we have lost in a senile facility of 
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expression. And the author deserves 
credit for conceiving out of the dry pages 
of half-written history and out of the 
dust of traditions a character so consist- 
tent with both. The book is beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and should find 
many readers now when we are wearied 
with so much unromantic fiction. 


e 


On the mm Main, or Some of the Eng- 
lish Forays on the Isthmus of Darien. 
With a description of the Buccaneers and 
a Short Account of Old-Time Ships and 
Sailors. By John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

When our people in Panama establish 
circulating libraries along the Zone, as 
they ought to, this is one of the first 
books to be purchased for them, because 
it gives in a very interesting way much 
of the ancient history that we have an- 
nexed. In those days the city of Pan- 
ama was a rival of Venice, in commerce 
and wealth and the luxury of its mer- 
chant princes. It was truly the Golden 
Gate, for thru it flowed the treasure of 
all Spain’s Pacific empire to be trans- 
mitted by mule back to the Atlantic port 
which was first Nombre de Dios, then 
Porto Bello as now Colon. Treasure- 
ships also went up the Chagres as far as 
Venta Cruz, then an important city of 
handsome stone houses with carved 
fronts. Along the river were . many 
warehouses and handsome official build- 
ings. The church, which still stands, 
formed part of a monastery, and the 
friars conducted a hospital. To look at 
its handful of palm - thatched huts now 
one can hardly realize it as the scene of 
the thrilling fight in which Sir Francis 
Drake was wounded. He had penetrated 
the jungle with a small party of forty- 
eight adventurers and Indian allies for 
the purpose of capturing a treasure train 
of “eight mules laden with gold and one 
with jewels,” but was foiled in the at- 
tempt. Still more exciting is the narra- 
tive of Sir Henry Morgan’s capture of 
Chagres Castle, march across the Isth- 
mus and sack of Panama. How the 
Spanish defended themselves with 
droves of cattle, how the pirates ex- 
changed their rags for velvet and silk 
and how Morgan fell in love with a 
beautiful Spanish woman and carried 
her away captive, Mr. Masefield tells in 
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a smoothly running style, with just 
enough of quotation from the original 
narratives to give a quaint flavor without 
making it hard reading. He has skilful- 
ly woven together the different accounts 
into complete stories of the various ex- 
peditions, elucidated with many descrip- 
tive details that must have involved 
much geographical and historical  re- 
search, altho the casual reader would 
never suspect it, so naturally are they in- 
troduced just where they are most 
needed. 


Napoleon’s Love Story. 
Translated by Count De Soissons. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

This is the story of Napoleon’s in- 

fatuation with Madame Walewska, a 

beautiful Polish lady whom he met in 

Warsaw during his Northern cam- 

paign in 1806. It is full of frozen 

weather, the grumbles of an octogen- 
arian husband with a young wife, of 
simpering, unscrupulous women, and 
consequently of intrigues and deadly hu- 
man nature. The latter, however, is off- 
set by the martyrdom of the good and 
beautiful Madame Walewska, who was 


By Gasiorowski. 
New 


“not all she ought to have been,” a com- 
mon failing with noble females of that 
period. There is nothing like one of 
these thrilling old - fashioned romances, 
by the way, to remind us that we are 
coming up in the scale of things, even if 
a certain set of social economists do wag 


maliciously doubtful heads. Napoleon 
went on having love affairs until the 
English packed him off to St. Helena, 
and this practice is not condemned by 
the novelists and historians nearly so 
much as his disposition to turn the world 
upside down with wars in order to pro- 
vide his family and friends with king- 
doms. But now a great man is expected 
to be as moral as other people. Nobody 
thinks much of it if a little insignificant, 
free - booting millionaire has a mistress, 
because he is so cordially despised al- 
ready morally that a chorus girl or two 
adds nothing to his infamy. But men in 
public life must be respectable or cir- 
cumspect enough to produce the impres- 
sion of respectability, because we have 
acquired that much moral sentiment dur- 
ing the hundred years since Napoleon 
made sheep’s eyes at Madame Walewska. 
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Neither may a woman be called beauti- 
ful, noble and good these days who does 
not keep her chastity out of the arms of 
kings and emperors, to say nothing of 
commoner men. In short, we may not 
be as romantic and interesting or even as 
good-looking as when Dumas and the 
rest of them made literary profit! of our 
frailties, but, on the whole, we are more 


decent. 
& 


The Age of Transition. By F. J. Snell. Vol. 
I., The Poets. Vol. Il., The Dramatists 
and Prose Writers. With an Introduction 
by John W. Hales. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. 

It is to be regretted that our histories 
of English literature continue, almost 
without exception, to represent literature 
as a succession of facts rather than as an 
evolution of ideas. As a work of the 
former sort, a chronicle rather than a 
history, of the period from ‘Chaucer to 
Spenser, these additions to Bell’s Hand- 
books of English Literature are worthy 
of attention. They contain little more 
than an account of the principal authors 
and their writings, together with some 
general reflections on the more striking 
phenomena of the time. They throw but 
little light upon the transformations of 
the early drama, for instance; and they 
leave the vexed question of ballad origins 
severely alone. But it is enough for 
once to get a clear, reliable record of the 
details by one who has taken’ pains to 
study them at first hand and has brought 
them into fair order for the reader or 
student desirous of orientating himself 
with respect to what is perhaps the least 
known epoch of our literature. 

2 

Sociological Papers. Vol. II. By Francis 
Galton, P. Geddes, M. E: Sadler, E. Wes- 
termarck, H. H6ffding, J. F. Bridges and 
J. S. Stuart-Glennie. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Like the first volume of the proceed- 
ings of the new British Sociological So- 
ciety, the most important place in this is 
given to Galton’s Eugenics. He con- 
tributes three more papers on the sub- 
ject which are briefly discussed by 
twenty-five students of sociology. As 
one of the speakers said, it is astonish- 
ing to see a man of eighty-four enter 
with such youthful vigor and enthusiasm 
on a new crusade for the improvement 
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of the human race by better breeding. 
It has been recognized ever since Dar- 
win’s time that this was a reform of such 
importance to humanity that changes of 
political ‘laws, iridustrial system and 
fnancial mechanism were trifling in com- 
parison, but the difficulties in the way 
were so great that the boldest of so- 
ciologists dared only dream of it. But 
Mr. Galton believes that without any 
modification of our marriage system and 
the ethical ideals it represents it is pos- 
sible to create such a public sentiment as 
to overrule individual passions and self- 
ish interests for the benefit of posterity. 
He shows that religion and tribal cus- 
toms have imposed and enforced the 
most artificial and rigid restrictions on 
marriage, and he hopes that the same 
sanction and authority may be given to 
the rational propagation of the human 
race; that, for example, the study of 
heredity will create in men and women 
an instinct against marriage with an in- 
dividual tainted with hereditary disease 
or viciousness as strong as the instinct 
which prevents incest. He has estab- 
lished a Research Fellowship in National 
Eugenics at Oxford, and has aroused 
much interest in all countries in the pos- 
sibilities of this new branch of applied 
sociology. 
ad . 
Literary Notes. 


...-Molmenti’s History of Venice is to be 
published in this country by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. in six volumes, each with a colored fron- 
tispiece and about 250 illustrations. Two vol- 
umes are to appear in October. 


....-The Baker & Taylor Co. announce that 
the first volume of Russell Sturgis’ History of 
Architecture will be published in the early 
autumn. This will be a comprehensive and 
authoritative work in three volumes, large oc- 
tavo, with 500 illustrations in each, 


....5ome interesting novels are promised us 
this fall by The Macmillan Co., among them 
White Fang, by Jack London; A Lady of 
Rome, by Marion Crawford; Ghetto Comedies, 
by Israel Zangwill; The Amulet, by Charles 
Egbert Craddock, and a translation of Pierre 
pe romance of Turkish harem life, Disen- 
chanted. 


....At Geneva, Switzerland, from August 
th to September sth of this year, there will 
be held an Esperanto Convention, at which for 
the first time American delegates will be repre- 
sented. The use of this universal language is 
tapidy extending within the United States, 
and quite recently in one young people’s so- 
ciety there were enrolled 500 members. 


Pebbles 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATION, . 
He—Will you marry me? 
She—Yes. Who is it, please?—The Press. 


Batty Moore—So Featherhed went on the 
stage, did he? 
alvert, Jr.—Yep. 
“And how does he rank?” 
“It isn’t a case of ‘does,’ but ‘is.’ "—Balti- 
more American. 


AS TO MISS METHUSALEH. 
METHUSALEH—Just a word with you, young 
man. 
His Daughter’s Suitor—What is it, sir? 
Methusaleh—You have been calling on my 
daughter one hundred years now, and.I want 
to know if you mean business.—Puck. 


Mr. Max Bernstein, of Brooklyn, recently 
telegraphed to San Francisco, ordering that 
his uncle, Mr. Samuel Braunhart, should be 
cremated. The information came back that 
his orders had not been carried out, owing to 
the strenuous opposition of Mr. Braunhart, 
who had just recovered from an illness and 
wanted his body for other purposes—New 
York Sun. 


AT LAST! AT LasT! 


A MAN who is always on the lookout for 
novelties, says the St. James’s Budget, recently 
asked a dealer in automobiles if there-was any- 
thing new in machines.  _ 

“There’s a patented improvement that has 
just been put on the market,” replied the 
dealer. “A folding horse that fits under the 
seat.”"—Youth’s Companion. 


MORTALITY AND DRESSED TURKEYS. 


THERE is a poultryman in Rhode Island 
who once sent a consignment of dressed tur- 
keys to a merchant in Pennsylvania having the 
reputation of being a very “close buyer.” It 
had been the custom of this dealer always to 
claim an allowance for something or other al- 
leged to have been spoiled during the shipment 
of the consignment. Before the sending of 
the turkeys above referred to the Pennsylvania 
man had dealt exclusively in live fowls. 
Whether or not the correspondence clerk of 
the Rhode Islander mixed things does not ap- 
pear; but, at any rate, the shipper was sur- 
prised to receive a complaint from Pennsyl- 
vania to the effect that four of the turkeys were 
dead when they reached their destination. A 
paragraph was adaed, asking for a deduction 
from the bill on that account. Whereupon the 
poultryman evolved the following reply: 

“It is with regret that I have to advise you 
I cannot make the concession requested. It jis 
the custom of my firm to require all patrons 
desiring live dressed turkeys to notify us in 
advance, so that we may forward them in 
heated cars. Tufkeys without feathers and 
i Jes are liable to take cold if shipped in 
the ordinary manner. The mortality among 
dressed turkeys was very large this year.”-— 
The Gentleman Farmer. 





Editorials 


From Noah Webster to Theodore 


Roosevelt v 


Ir did not take fifty years for the sim- 
plified spellings adopted by Noah Web- 
ster to conquer the country. Some old- 
fashioned admirers of Walker’s Diction- 
ary held back, the same people, in the 
same sections, who still follow Walker 
in gyide and gyirl; and those whose 
sentiment could not keep step with their 
sense compromised on Worcester, even 
as they found a half-way sound for a in 
such words as half. But Webster had 
the better of the argument and of the 
people in his honor for honour and center 
for centre. Old England knew better, 
but would not take lessons from her 
child. 

It is exactly one hundred years since 
Noah Webster published his “Compen- 
diary Dictionary,” altho his large 
“American Dictionary” did not appear 
till 1828. Meanwhile his Spelling Book, 
with sixty million copies, taught the 
We may 


whole country how to spell. 
count it just a century from the time 
when Noah Webster, following Benja- 
min Franklin, began the movement for 


reasonable spelling, until President 
Roosevelt orderéd the adoption by our 
Government Printing Office of another 
extensive, but yet very moderate, re- 
form. In this action of the President 
THE INDEPENDENT takes great satisfac- 
tion. THe INDEPENDENT was thie first 
journal of any prominence in the country 
to adopt the dozen more radical words 
proposed, some of which, tho, altho, 
thru and thruout, seemed strange or even 
uncouth. But we were gratified that so 
few of our Teaders complained. They 
might have been dispicased, but they 
knew that the change was right, and they 
were silent; for they also remembered 
that Tue INDEPENDENT prefers rather to 
lead with the few than to follow with the 
crowd after the cause becomes popular. 
The latter course deserves no praise, car- 
ries no influence; for it is only abject 
and worthless to gather “the alms of 
other men’s active prudence and zeal.” ’ 

The President’s order adopts the list 
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of three hundred words selected by the 
Simplified Spelling Board, of which 
Prof. Brander Mathews is president, and 
which is supported by Andrew Carnegie. 
These spellings, for the most part, Tue 
INDEPENDENT has been using for several 
years, assured that others would follow, 
because they ought to. The three hun- 
dred words it is not necessary to give 
here. Any one can get them by writing 
to the Simplified Spelling Board, No. 1 
Madison avenue, New York. Most of 
them are very familiar, as honor for 
honour, center for centre, plow for 
plough, Eolian for Zolian, fulfil. for ful- 
fill, program for programme, and fudg- 
ment for judgement. Others seem less 
familiar, as the spellings tho, altho, thru, 
thruout, catalog, sulfur, gazel, bur and a 
certain number of preterits like kist, 
mixt, which poets have often approved, 
and in which the final ed is false to the 
sound. 

It is not the aim of the Simplified 
Spelling Board to make any extreme or 
abrupt break with the old unregenerate 
spelling. They are attempting a gradual 
reform, in the direction of the general 
rules and eliminating. exceptions. This 
reform is not s¢ientific ; it is only a step. 
We would that the time might be has- 
tened when the English language will be 
spelt absolutely phonetically; but that 
will require mote than twenty-six letters, 
with but one sound toeach. Then it will 
be easy for a foreigner to learn to read 
English. Then a child will learn to read 
fairly in three months instead of wasting 
three precious years in an imperfect at- 
tempt. Our present barbarous, unscien- 
tific and criminal scoliography—it is not 
orthography—is cruelty to. children, and 
robs all our youth of years of education. 
This is the chief reason why we abhor 
it as a moral wrong, while we also join 
in the President’s wish to make English 
an easier world’s tongue. 

Meanwhile, waiting the good phonetic 
(why not fonetic?) day that is sure to 
come, we ask why we may not get rid 
of some useless letters? Why not drop 
the diphthongs ce and 2? Why not cut 
off the two final letters in such words as 
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prologue, gramme and coquette? And 
why not make it a general rule always 
to take the simpler spelling as soon as 
any decent authority permits it? Such 
Tue INDEPENDENT wants to make, and 
to a great extent has made, its practise 
(not practice) ; and now when we urge 
it on our readers we are no longer in a 
condition to be told of the fox which lost 
its tail in a trap, for we have with us all 
the philological and _ scientific societies, 
the National Educational Association, a 
multitude of university professors, and 
the President of the United States, who 
controls the greatest printing - press in 
the world. We are in the best of com- 
pany, and we ask our readers to join us. 
We do not ask publishers to throw aside 
their old books ; but we do ask them, and 
we ask journalists, to come in near the 
head of the procession, to use the sim- 
pler spelling in their future publications, 
and to refuse to hang on to the anti- 
quated crookedness for fear of annoying 
buyers in England. The dictionaries are 
with us, “The Century” and “The Stand- 
ard,” and the English dictionary-makers 
as well; and the campaign will begin in 
Great Britain and its colonies, and rea- 
son will carry the day there. We believe 
our children. will have more sense than 
we, and will go farther and give their 
children a real altruistic phonetic or- 
thography ; in which case we have faith 
to hope that THe INDEPENDENT, which 
has already printed articles in purely 
phonetic spelling, will be one of the first 
journals to adopt it. We commit’ this 
will and testament to our editorial suc- 
cessors. 

Not a few who knew better will say 
that the President has undertaken a task 
too great for him, that he cannot reform 
the spelling of the English language. 
But he can do his part. He can do what 
every one of us can do, control his own 
spelling. That is all he has attempted to 
do. He has authority over one printing- 
house, and that he uses. That job is not 
beyond his competence, and those may 
follow who please. The opposition will 
depend on ridicule, on quoting Josh Bill- 
ings and Artemus Ward, for it has not 
one argument except the stupid word 
which is lacking in the bright lexicon of 
youth, and makes the task impossible. 
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Mill, Spencer and Socialism 


A wRITER in the Fortnightly Review, 
offering a fresh estimate of the life and 
character of John Stuart Mill, dwells 
upon the disillusioned old age of Herbert 
Spencer, and suggests a theory to ex- 
plain Mill’s greater zest in life until the 
last. There are cynical readers who will 
suggest that the moral which the con- 
trast is intended to convey might be bet- 
ter worthy of consideration if the prem- 
ises of the argument could themselves 
be established. Mr. Spencer’s alleged 
disillusionment is an interesting subject 
upon which much might be written. A 
great deal of foolishness has been talked 
about it, and altogether too much has 
been taken for granted. As for Mr. 
Mill’s greater appetite for life and its 
varied interests, more than a passing 
doubt is awakened by the pages of his 
“Autobiography.” 

Let us, however, admit that Mr. Mill, 
in spite of bereavement and invalidism, 
was a man of warmer enthusiasms in 
ripe age than he had been in early man- 
hood, and that Mr. Spencer, when he 
had completed the “Synthetic Philoso- 
phy,” was not' as enthusiastic over his 
achievement as he had been over his con- 
ception of it forty years earlier. Does it 
follow that Mill got over his early fit of 
the blues because he fell in love first with 
Wordsworth’s poetry and secondly with 
Mrs. Taylor, as our Fortnightly author 
assumes, and that Mr. Spencer began to 
feel that all is vanity because no great 
emotional interest ever brought him into 
touch with the common life of human- 
ity? There is a cant of philosophy, as 
there is a cant of commonplace re- 
ligiosity, and we confess to feeling that 
this way of accounting for the admitted 
differences between Mill’s temperament 
and Spencer’s savors of philosophic cant. 

To make the moral as unctuous as pos- 
sible, the Fortnightly writer admits that 
Spencer had the larger thought and did 
the greater intellectual work. Mere in- 
tellect, then, cannot make life worth 
while. Spencer’s thinking also was more 
concrete than Mill’s. His knowledge 
was fuller and more varied, and yet it 
did not satisfy, because, as we are asked 
to infer, Spencer somehow failed to see 
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the “light that never was on sea or land,” 
while Mill, in spite of rationalistic utili- 
tarianism, caught glimpses of it. 

Far be it from us to deny that life is 
more than intellectual occupation, or that 
the emotional nature and the conscious- 
ness of realities which science is unable 
to formulate are, even for the philoso- 
pher, more necessary than generaliza- 
tions. We suspect that the true secret of 
happiness is to be found in that mere 
abundance of life which makes men and 
women reach out in every direction for 
renewal upon renewal of experiences, 
even the commonplace ones, and finds 
delight in unstudied expenditure of self 
in all sorts of disinterested activities. 
Mill probably had in this sense a larger 
fund of vitality than Spencer had, and 
he did not so completely exhaust his re- 
sources in one absorbing task. But, mak- 
ing full allowance for all this, we are 
fairly confident that there was a strictly 
intellectual factor in the dissatisfaction 
of Mr. Spencer’s later years, and in the 
comparative satisfaction of Mill’s, which 
is important enough to offer to the at- 
tention of both our mofalists and our so- 
cial philosophers. ~~ 

Mr. Mill, long before he arrived at old 
age, had become a socialist, and he saw 
in socialism a great and glorious promise 
for mankind. Mr. Spencer, on the con- 
trary, had come to regard socialism as the 
greatest evil that could conceivably over- 
take the human race, and had yet come 
to believe that inevitably a socialistic 
régime would be inaugurated. A more 
curious and thoroly paradoxical develop- 
ment of two great minds has perhaps 
never been witnessed. Mill, a veritable 
apostle of the widest personal liberty, the 
author of a book without an equal as a 
cogent argument for non-intervention in 
the realm of personal conduct, came to 
look upon universal co-operation thru 
the State as the one certain way to im- 
prove both the material and the moral 
condition of mankind, and he was never 
for a moment troubled lest the socialistic 
scheme should diminish the freedom of 
the individual. Mr. Spencer, the. first 
mind to perceive the true nature of the 
cosmic process of evolution, and to de- 
. scribe it as fundamentally a universal in- 
tegration, which, however, brings with 
it endless differentiation and variety, 
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balked at the ultimate integration of tne 
social economic order; conceiving it as 
something destined not to create a richer 
life for the individual, including an ever- 
enlarging liberty thru differentiation, but 
to destroy personal freedom and to regi- 
ment all mankind in one vast homo- 
geneity. 

All this is, we say, one of the great 
curiosities and paradoxes of the history 
of philosophy. Whether or not we need 
to go back of this purely intellectual 
phenomenon to discover deeper causes of 
Mill’s abiding faith in the excellence of 
life, and Spencer’s discouragement, it*is 
certain that this one difference in their 
convictions will account for much. Mill 
never wrought his ideas into so sys- 
tematic a form as Spencer achieved in 
the “Synthetic Philosophy,” but he some- 
how avoided the inconsistency which, be- 
yond any question, Spencer became lost 
in when, as the philosopher of evolution, 
he tried to save his stock of Manchestrian 
politico-economic principles. What real- 
ly happened to him was on all fours with 
what happened to the theologians of his 
generation, who, when they in a general 
way accepted the Spencerian-Darwinian 
cosmology, tried also to hold on to their 
literal interpretation of Eden and the 
Flood. The real truth about Mr. Spen- 
cer’s disillusionment is that his nerve 
gave out before he had finished his “So- 
ciology” and his “Ethics.” The logic of 
his system required him to throw over- 
board a creed of economic individualism 
which he could not relinquish. Therein 
lay his discomfiture. 


J 
The Election in Georgia 


THERE has been no_ election in 
Georgia, and yet a new Governor has 
been elected after a year’s hot campaign. 
The election will not take place for some 
weeks yet, but nevertheless the choice 
has been made and the matter decided. 
There has been simply a nominating pri- 
mary, and yet twice as many, perhaps 
five times as many, have voted as will 
vote in October. They will go to the 
polls then if convenient, and they wil! 
simply register what has been decided. 
Only one of the two parties has been al- 
lowed to vote at this primary, but that 
makes no difference. The other party 
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does not count. Its members are very 
nearly as many as those of the party 
which voted last week, but most of them 
are black, or of some intermediate shade, 
and they are effectually discouraged 
from voting. They would not be al- 
lowed to elect a Governor, even if they 
cast the votes. The ruling party is 
bound to rule whether they have the 
yotes or not. It is a white man’s rule, 
they say, and they enforce it. The con- 
dition is just as bad as that which is com- 
mon in some of our South American re- 
publics, where the party in power so con- 
trols the elections as to retain all the of- 
fices. That condition which is said to 
exist in Venezuela or Cuba exists in 
Georgia, and is there recognized and 
justified. 

Thi® practical election in Georgia has 
been the most sensational and dramatic 
of any of the State campaigns this year. 
There were five principal candidates, the 
best of whom was, probably, the editor 
of a Savannah paper. He carried only 
one er two counties, and he is the only 
one that is not called a_ millionaire. 
Against two of the other candidates cer- 


tain irregular social relations were talked 
of to their discredit, and somewhat pub- 


lished. The two principal candidates, 
Hoke Smith and Clark Howell, both 
newspaper men, made a most disreputa- 
ble and ungentlemanly campaign, and 
filled their respective newspapers with 
their own laudation and infamous abuse 
of their opponent. The spectacle has 
been shameful in the way of etiquet and 
honor. 

Two matters of policy have been 
brought before the people of the Empire 
State of the South. One is the eternal, 
wearisome negro question, and the other 
is the control of the trusts and railroads. 
The negro question was really not an is- 
sue; that has been settled in Georgia by 
suppressing the negro vote. It is only a 
pretense, a sham, an appeal to the preju- 
dices of the ignorant voters. Hoke 
Smith said that Georgia should enact the 
same laws which so many other South- 
ern States have—illiteracy, grandfather 
clause, etc.—to shut out the negroes. Of 
course the law itself would not shut out 
the negro, but Hoke Smith promised that 
its workings would, because the registrars 
would under it manage to take in all illit- 
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erate white people and exclude even the 
literate negroes. Not a white man, said 
Hoke, would lose his vote. Howell was 
a bif more honest, but just as venomous. 
He declared that the proposed law would 
exclude many thousand white illiterates, 
and he showed how under the present 
laws, and especially by means of the poll 
tax to be paid months before election, 
and in other ways, the negroes had been 
successfully kept from the polls. He 
said nothing about the thousands of 
white men who failed to pay the poll tax. 
Then he made it the hottest kind of an 
argument against Hoke Smith that when 
he was Secretary of the Interior under 
Cleveland he had given clerkships to a 
dozen negroes, offices which white men 
might have held. It was a tweedledum 
matter between the two which should do 
the most to silence the negro vote, by 
what sort of law or what sort of chi- 
canery. 

But we do not think all this noise was 
very effective. It was the railroad ques- 
tion that told. Howell had had relations 
with railroads, while Hoke Smith had, as 
a lawyer, brought suits against the rail- 
roads for damages. Then Hoke was so 
shrewd as to make an alliance with Tom 
Watson. What he had promised Wat- 
son is not clear; perhaps the Senatorship. 
Now, Watson is the old Populist leader, 
and has a big following among the poor 
farmers of Georgia. He carried Geor- 
gia in the Populist days, but was counted 
out, after the South American style. To 
be sure, Howell, who ran the old Demo- 
cratic ring, had a rule adopted which 
excluded Populists from the primary as 
not genuine Democrats, but the Popu- 
lists scoffed at it, and declared that they 
would vote anyhow—and they did. So 
the combination of Hoke Smith and Tom 
Watson was successful, and the judge 
who made the bet against them had to 
eat crow. 

Probably the election will have very 
little effect on policies, for it has been 
a personal fight and not one of principles. 
Something will be done to control the 
railroads, but probably nothing very 
effective. The Legislature may enact a 
law to exclude the negro vote, but we 
doubt it. At any rate, both Hoke Smith 
and Tom Watson have, when politics re- 
quired it, been ready to take advantage 
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of the negro vote, and Tom Watson 
would again if he thought he could get 
that vote—and why should he not? At 
any rate, things cannot be much worse 
than they are now, and they may be bet- 
ter. Every citizen should pay his taxes 
and offer his vote, and in time he will 
get it. Conditions are better in Mexico 
and Argentina than they were, and they 
will be in Georgia. 

The day before the election Howell’s 
paper published a cartoon entitled, “We 
Who Are About to Die Salute You.” It 
was a fat figure marked “Hypocrisy and 
Fraud” and “Political Grave,” and sur- 
rounded by gravestones. It was meant 
to represent Hoke Smith. It now carries 
an application nearer home. 


se 
The Rebellion in Cuba 


Unper the Palma Government the 
people of Cuba have enjoyed prosperity. 
Development of industries and of natural 
resources has been accompanied by a 
notable increase of trade with other coun- 
tries. New railroads have been built. 
The number of schools has been doubled. 
Nearly $200,000,000 of foreign capital 
has been invested in the island, and more 
than half of this sum has been drawn 
from the United States. Wages and the 
market value of real estate have been 
steadily rising. .Peace and good order 
have prevailed. Very few crimes of vio- 
lence have been reported. If there has 


been corruption in the public service it. 


has been very successfully concealed. 
We recall no reports of such offenses, 
except the vague charges published a 
few weeks ago, when the Havana Coun- 
cil was reorganized by executive inter- 
vention. 

All-this should be borne in mind when 
an attempt is made to account’for the 
rebellion now in progress. It is not as- 
serted by the insurgents that those who 
rule over the island have been robbing the 
people or have been unfaithful to their 
trust in the ordinary administration of 
public affairs. 

Yet the insurrection is not justly char- 
acterized by President Palma when he 
calls it “only a crazy movement on the 
part of discontented persons,” a move- 
ment for which “there is no moral rea- 
son.” It is a protest against what the 


insurgents believe to be political injustice 
and wrong. How many, of the promi- 
nent Cubans now in jail would have been 
in the field with Congressman Guerra if 
they had not been so promptly arrested 
we do not know, but their opinions about 
the recent national election are like his, 
and among them are men who' served 
creditably as commanders in the revolu- 
tionary army, and afterward as gov- 
ernors of provinces. These men, the in- 
surgent leaders now in the field, the 
mayors and other officers of several 
towns who have become rebels, the rural 
guards who have deserted, and many 
others whose indifference or lack of loy- 
alty has been a subject of comment in 
the dispatches from Cuba, believe that in 
a free and fair election last year, Presi- 
dent Palma and those associated with 
him would have been defeated. 

It was the opinion then of many im- 
partial observers that the Liberals clearly 
outnumbered their opponents. It ap- 
pears to be true that in the preliminary 
proceedings a great many Liberals were 
temporarily disfranchised by intimida- 
tion or fraud. By executive authority, 
Liberal officers were displaced by Mod- 
erates, and there was evidence that in 
many ways the power of the Govern- 
ment was wrongfully used to deprive the 
Liberal party of its rights at the polls. 
This was the reason given by the Liberal 
party for its withdrawal from the con- 
test. Its course was unwisely taken. 
Liberals who could have voted should 
have done so, and should afterward have 
insisted upon an official investigation. 
Back of all this was the failure of Con- 
gress to enact laws for giving force to 
the Constitution. Responsibility for that 
failure is not easily placed. Because the 
laws were not made, the Government 
was able to exercise under old statutes 
the power, as to removals and appoint- 
ments, which placed the Liberals at so 
great a disadvantage. 

There is, then, a moral reason for the 
insurrection, altho there are probably 
among the leading insurgents a consid- 
erable number of men who are moved 
by personal disappointment or less cred- 
itable causes of complaint. We have not 
regarded President Palma as a man who 
would deliberately and consciously be 
unjust to his political opponents, but 
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rather as one who has been deceived and 
misled by ambgtious and unscrupulous 
subordinates. 

But the winning of a political victory 
by injustice does not warrant the losing 
party in taking up arms against the pres- 


ent Government; and it is clearly the ~ 


duty of President Palma to suppress the 
rebellion. This he is trying to do, but 
not in a bitter spirit or in a vindictive 
way. It is to be hoped that his offer of 
amnesty will be accepted. Already there 
are indications that many of the insur- 
gents desire to take advantage of it. But 
if the Liberals in the field and those who 
sympathize with them give up the fight, 
they may reasonably ask for an honest 
official inquiry as to the injustice to 
which they believe they were subjected 
in last year’s campaign. If they were 
wronged, the wrong should be righted. 
If it can be shown that the present Gov- 
ernment is not clearly entitled to rule 
over Cuba, then provision should be 
made for a new and a fair election. Un- 
less the majority is permitted to govern, 
the island will not be free from rebellions 
in the future. 

Thus far, there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to call for intervention by the 
United States. Cuba consented in the 
Platt Amendment (which is a part of her 
Constitution) that the United States 
might “exercise the right to intervene 
for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty, and for dis- 
charging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed upon the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris.” Cuban independ- 
ence is not menaced. The present Gov- 
ernment has been adequate for the pro- 
tection of life and property. If it should 
be overthrown, its successor might afford 
satisfactory protection. 

If a prolonged and bitter civil war 
should fill the island with disorder, it 
would. be our duty to intervene for the 
protection of the investments of Amer- 
ans and other foreigners, but that 
bridge is not to be crossed until we come 
to it. We are not bound to uphold the 
Government of one party or that of an- 
other, nor is it our duty to prevent in- 
justice or fraud in a Cuban election. 

Intervention for any sufficient cause 
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would not necessarily mean annexation, 
but annexation would probably follow if 
it were shown that the Cuban people were 
clearly incapable of governing themselves 
decently, or if they should ask for it. 
Unless conditions in Cuba become in- 
tolerable, or unless the people of the 
island freely seek to be annexed, the 
course of the United States will be in 
accord with the statutory pledge given 
at the beginning of the war with Spain. 
But if at any time the good offices of our 
Government should be sought by both 
parties to a political controversy in Cuba, 
or even by the Government. and also by 
insurgents in armed rebellion, such an 
application might reasonably be granted. 
ao 


Our Dumb Animals 


A MODEST little paper, called Our 
Dumb Animals comes to us in our ham- 
mock at noon, under the big beech tree. 
We like it every way except the title. ‘ 
There are no “dumb” animals, and the 
best study of an articulate speaking 
anthropoid is to find out what all the 
creatures are saying. The world is ring- 
ing with speech—very fine and very won- 
derful language most of it—all day long, 
yes, and all night too. The robins are al- 
most articulate at the daybreak; or, if in 
the South, the mocking birds are talking 
overhead, and the bob whites run about 
your feet, very eloquent. There is pride 
in the plum tree in the shape of the blue- 
jay, and the song sparrow is a whistling 
Mendelssohn in the lilac bush. Our cat- 
birds say very charming things to us as 
we meet in the orchard, and—well, what 
is the use of talking: about it, the birds 
beat us all to pieces in the fine art of ex- 
pression. 

Our dogs come dashing up. Heavens! 
what expression on their faces ; and their 
tails are as witty as the pen of the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table and as talka- 
tive as Dr. Johnson. No wonder Walter 
Scott loved dogs; for the Scotch have 
used their big brains to no better purpose 
than developing the teachable collie. 
“Togo” cannot say it all with his facial 
muscles and his tail; but he cries his de- 
light at our friendship so articulate that 
you would be feeble-minded not to un- 
derstand. Then he puts his forepaws on 
your lap, lays his head against your 
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chest, and if you will not put both arms 
around his neck and say, My noble fel- 
low !—why, then, you ought to. This 
breed has even begun to laugh; and 
laughing, like talking, is only another 
method of expressing something. “Togo” 
and his mother, “Foxy,” and at least one 
‘more of the family, can, and do, draw up 
their lips and wrinkle their faces into a 
series of smiles and laughs that would 
honor Tom Hood. They have also a 
very decided grin when caught in mis- 
chief, and contortions that are expres- 
sions of shame and apology. 

Tail talk is not to be despised. Why 
should all language have been differ- 
entiated to the head? In reality it is not 
so differentiated—very little of it is. The 
lower races of human beings talk all over. 
Those who saw the Igorrotes at St. Louis 
remember that words were very second- 
ary to their gestures. Emotion drops 
easily into motion and becomes half of 
our language. With animals language 
goes only in very small part to the 
tongue. A dog’s tail is positively elo- 
quent. It can speak hate or love or 
shame. Horses have a very delicate lan- 
guage, which, unfortunately, they do not 
have very much opportunity to use. 
When two friends meet each other after 
a separation it is with shouts of delight 
and rapture. Then comes the nose rub- 
bing—an art we have lost, or possibly 
turned into kissing, and then soft whin- 
nies of satisfaction. A Morgan horse 
can very nearly articulate — not exactly 
in English, but using a very excellent 
horse diction. Bayard Taylor insisted 
that he had conversed with a hippopota- 
mus—in Arabic. The homesick animal 
heard familiar sounds, cheered up at once 
and responded in his own Oriental way; 
but the gentle Bayard understood it and 
was glad. 

We have been out this morning in the 
berry fields, beyond the barn, where we 
edited’ a picking match of boys and girls 
in the red raspberry bushes. Overhead 
a catbird sat and sang, and he was evi- 
dently as interested in the folk match as 
ourselves. We had a delightful con- 
versation, made up of whistles and flat- 
tery. He-sprung from one tree to an- 
other. Here he poured out one rounde- 
lay and then another. “Dumb animals!” 
on the contrary, every one of them is 


alive with talk. The first cicadas are 
abroad today singing to their mates ; and 
they will have a deal to say before the 
year moves down hill, toward apple har- 
vest. Over the fence, in neighbor Hard- 


_ ing’s pasture, twenty Holsteins feed the 


clover, wade the creek and lie in the 
shade of the willows. But at milking 
time, as the pickers go home, with a rat- 
tle of conversation, the cows go down to 
the bars, and call the milkmen to come, 
for the pasture clock has struck six. We 
cannot turn in any direction but what we 
hear brave words, from the sky and from 
the field, yet Jesus said, wittily and wisely, 
“He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear.” Many of us are deaf to the more 
beautiful and to the more eloquent say- 
ings of nature. 

That is a curious contention, just 
started by a Mr. Bocciocco, of Vienna. 
Birds, he tells us, have no idea of music 
“as an art.” A thrush has “no musical 
sense,” and will be shunted off into a 
melody by any harsh noise as quickly as 
by some delightful harmony. This is all 
nonsense, for the country editor knows 
that song is an art of expression. You 
cannot get down to the bottom of music 
by defining it as an art or as an abstrac- 
tion. It is an effort to tell a joy, or a de- 
sire, or possibly announce an achieve- 
ment. Few birds sing outside of their 
nesting days. After that they talk prose 
—with plenty of intonations and empha- 
sis. But our critic insists that the glori- 
ous song of a mocking- bird shall be 
made up of clippings from nightingales 
only and never from sparrows or home- 
lier songsters, which only shows that he 
has made a very useless study of the lan- 
guages of nature. The mocking - bird 
may be sometimes a scoffer—something 
like our human critics. 

Now we did not mean all this to bea 
criticism of the little paper. It is a won- 
derful paper, that lives only to plead for 
kindness to animals. All the more we 
believe that you will learn this sort of 
kindness only by mutual understanding. 
When you know that the whole world is 
trying hard to get into communication 
(and that is all that this singing and 
whistling and tail-twisting means), why, 
naturally, you will help on the accord. 
We are not very far apart; we and the 
other creatures. Only a few years ago 
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Darwin taught us that we are all of a 
kin, and so we are. We have the same 
pleasures and the same pains; and there 
are no more degenerates among the ani- 
mals than among men. The other day a 
woman, caught by a puma, sung to him; 
and all night he listened, and he would 
not disturb her so long as she uttered a 
language that pleased him. What was 
this mountain lion thinking about all this 
while? Was he somewhere near a level 
with our slum savages, who can be tamed 
only by music? Nothing can reach so 
low down as language. Go ahead, little 
pleader for righteousness—in deeds ; but, 
then, there are no dumb animals. 

That we are so twined in interest with 
the best welfare of animals, that we go 
down or up as we treat them kindly, the 
editor firmly believes. The character of 
a man comes from his manly courtesy to 
the whole creation. With many an ani- 
mal he must create a loving reliance, for 
his own good. The young Queen of 
Spain is justly warned by the French 
press that she cannot afford to encourage 
bull fighting, because it aggravates the 
already cruel instincts of the people with 
whom she has her lot cast. Can we con- 
ceive what all this language of the anima] 
world has done and is doing for us, who 
would otherwise be toilers in voiceless 
fields and tuneless orchards? How much 
has it done to make our poets and our 
musicians ; to make us all sweeter, truer 
and happier? Frank Chapman, writing 
of England, says that one can readily im- 
agine that the song of the skylark might 
become to listeners 

“Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound; 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found.” 
A bird’s call, he thinks, appeals to the 
ear, very much as the peacefulness of 
pastoral scenery affects the eye. “The 
two-syllable song of our bob white has 
the same purity and joyous serenity” that 
comes into the soul from a life near to 
nature. We find large revelations as we 
listen, and are convinced that one’s daily 
prayer should be: Give a listening ear, 
that we may hear the beautiful and the 
good that comes from Thy divine life, 
and finds expression in the infinite crea- 
tures of Thy love. 
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Possibly we must have general 
treaties of arbitration before 
we can have reduction of 
navies and armies. Then there will be 
no need of the burden of ever-increasing 
armaments, involving every new inven- 
tion As it is an armored vessel be- 
comes obsolete as soon as it goes into 
commission, and every other nation 
builds a bigger and more heavily ar- 
mored battleship. Why cannot, as Paul 
Morton, our ex-Secretary of Navy, sug- 
gests, Great Britain, as the strongest 
naval Power, under its advanced Liberal 
Ministry, set the example, and ask the 
other nations to follow her in reducing 
expenditures for new ships, and allow- 
ing the ruinous competition to cease? It 
would please us much to have the United 
States join in this agreement. But we 
have men whose business it is to expand 
the Navy, as there is in England an or- 
ganization for the same purpose. Mr. 
Hobson goes to Congress for this very 
purpose, as a navy expert and faddist. 
He believes that the United States ought 
to build the biggest navy on the seas; 
for, he tells us, one of these days 
Japan is going to make war on us, is 
longing for the chance, and will potince 
down on our undefended coasts. There- 
fore, let us have a fleet stronger than 
that of Japan—yes, stronger than Great 
Britain. 


Reduced 
Navies 


& 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow re- 
turns to his attack upon 
the management of the 
Canal Commission in Panama this week, 
publishing the first of a series of articles 
in the September Cosmopolitan. In form 
and manner his criticism is. much the 
same as in the article published in THE 
INDEPENDENT the first of the year, which 
drew upon him the wrath of the Admin- 
istration, but this time he is better pre- 
pared, for he has spent six weeks on the 
Isthmus, instead of two days. He is 
quite justified in again calling attention 
to the failure to provide Colon with a 
decent and adequate water supply and 
sewer system. Our neglect to fulfill our 
promises in this has only one partial ex- 
cuse and that is the probable abandon- 
ment of the site for another terminal 
town, but if this has been decided upon 


Bigelow and 
the Canal 
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by the Commission it should have been 
announced. Mr. Bigelow, however, is 
still behind the times in his sanitary 
science. He makes fun of Colonel 
Gorgas for prohibiting the use of gutters 
along the eaves of houses. But a pint of 
fresh water in an eaves-trough is more 
of a menace to health than the bad smells 
he objects to. Mosquitoes were found 
breeding in the sponges of the copying 
presses in the administration building in 
Panama. ; 
& 

One of the best arguments 
“Ruzvelt” for spelling reform is uncon- 

sciously furnished by the 
British press in their attempts to dis- 
credit the movement by heaping ridicule 
on “the President’s English.” They 
spell his name in a variety of ways. 
“Ruzvelt,” “Rusvelt,” “Roozvelt,” etc., 
thus proving that owing to our irrational 
spelling the people of Great Britain do 
not even know the name of the President 
of the United States. If they had spelled 
it “Rosyvelt” it would have been correct 
and would not have proved such a boom- 
erang of an argument. But the boldest 
of spelling reformers hardly dares dream 


of a-phonetic spelling of proper names. 
& 


The argument for 
Socialism cannot be 
better put than Mr. 
Patterson puts it in his article this week. 
The point of it is that his father, or 
grandfather, somehow earned or saved, 
or filched money enough to give him a 
comfortable living, without his earning 
anything, and that this gives him an un- 
just advantage. He does not have to 
work. . Further, all that his father gave 
to him was wrung out of the just earn- 
ings of his workmen. This latter point 
will allow question and discussion. As 
to the former also some doubt may be 
expressed. Has a man a right to amass 
or save anything, and to give it to his 
children, and have the children the right 
to take it; or should he throw it away 
or give it to the State? Has the man to 
whom nature has given two or ten or a 
hundred portions of brain the right to 
hold and. transmit the profits of it? 
- These are elementary question that lie at 
the basis of the discussion. Mr. Patter. 
son answers them in the negative; most 


“The Confessions 
of a Drone” 


people in the affirmative. His father, or 
grandfather, had the brains of a hundred 
ordinary men, and he amassed accord- 
ingly. He got his proportionate reward, 
his share of material satisfaction, and 
they got theirs. They all, he and they, 
got a comfortable and busy life, and 
raised up their children, and the State 
offered the children of all, from the kin- 
dergarten to the University of Illinois, 
as good an education as Mr. Patterson 
got, if they cared for it, and had the 
brains to want it. Then Mr. Patterson 
took the money. He may have ordinary 
brains and choose to be a drone. Then 
he will probably waste his money and 
lose his advantage. Or he may lend it 
to the Government at 2 per cent.—the 
country wants it—or he can invest it in 
railroads for the development of the 
country and the comfort of the people 
at from 4 to 6 per cent., and spend the 
income on other people at his own sweet 
will, paying book printers, tailors, up- 
holsters, and other workers, and do what 
he pleases. The whole succession from 
parent to son goes together. Is it right 
that a superior man should get superior 
profit? then that he should give this ad- 
vantage to his son? then that his son 
Should take and use it? Mr. Patterson 
and the Socialists say No; the accepted 
constitution of society says Yes, and the 
injustice is less clear when we come to 
think of it. 


In an old song of a former 
A New : it bewails 
Sort of War generation a girl bewal 
the evils of war: 
“If E were King of France, or, what’s better, 
Pope of Rome, ; 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, no weeping 
maids at home. — 
All the world should be at peace; or, if kings 
must try their might, 
Let them that make the quarrels be the only 
ones to fight.” 
The alternative suggested by the girl 
in the song is very nearly that adopted 
in the present war in Russia. No army 
does any fighting, but on one side the 
governors and generals are killed off, 
and on the other side the volunteer 
agents of the revolution are arrested and 
shot. We call it assassination, but really 
how is it any worse than any other kind 
of fighting? The war ‘s declared on both 
sides, as much as in any other war, and 
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it is a great saving of life. Since Swin- 
burne’s sonnet on “Tyrannicide” and long 
before, it has been understood that where 
the oppressor has power, the oppressed 
have to submit or else resort to secret 
assassination to get their freedom, or at 
least their revenge. It is all bad, but the 
initial badness is in the oppression; and 
if the oppressors suffer, sympathy is re- 
duced to the lowest terms. The ordinary 
sort of war is worse. 

& 


In one of the 
most conspicuous 
spots in one of 
the most beautiful cities of the world— 
to be specific, in the Place du Louvre, 
in Paris—there stands a monument. It 
is a horse, wooden like that of Troy. It 
is covered with plaster and painted to 
imitate bronze, or rather was, for six 
years of French rain has torn off the 
paint and plaster in spots, until the 
bronze horse looks like a circus pony. 
The horse has only three legs; the other 
has been washed away. The man on the 
horse is becoming difficult to recognize, 
but there are many in this country who 
know who he was. His name was La- 
fayette, and they remember him as the 
dead man who came around and stole 
their pennies when they were children. 
That is what a monument is for—to per- 
petuate a memory. And it really does 
not matter if the plaster horse is never 
replaced by bronze, for Paris has more 
than enough equestrian statues without 
it, and the main object, that of impress- 
ing the children, has been accomplished. 
A child’s heart keeps an impression bet- 
ter than bronze, because the heart grows 
and the impression grows with it. The 
six hundred thousand American children 
who were puffed up with pride because 
they were ten cents richer than their 
schoolmates, and the six hundred thou- 
sand or more who were humiliated be- 
cause they were ten cents poorer, will 
always remember Lafayette Day. Then 
there was the rivalry between schools, 
between rooms, between individuals—the 
tivalry of money getting and money giv- 
img—that made an indelible impression 
also. It is the memory of grown people 
that has to be refreshed. That is why 
we call- attention to the outcome of this 


The School 
Children’s Monument 
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particular scheme of pupil contribution. 
We have a dim recollection that the pro- 
moters of the enterprise were to give a 
picture of the statue to every school that 
contributed to it. This is a good plan 
and should be carried out. Let a picture 
of the piebald, three-legged horse be 
hung on the walls of the schoolroom, so 
that, whenever the teacher receives a 
circular from the State superintendent, 
or county superintendent, or city super- 
intendent, levying an assessment on the 
pupils for a patriotic or philanthropic ob- 
ject or for any villainthropic purpose 
whatsoever, he will drop it quietly in the 
waste basket. The $60,000 will not have 
been wasted if this lesson is learned by 
the teachers. 
& 
The special interest 
— aoe aa in the figures gathered 
by R. Tombo, Jr., in 
Science, as to the homes of the students 
in our colleges, lies in the proof it af- 
fords of the importance of having such" 
institutions accessible to the people, for 
they do not want to go far. Thus out 
of 453 students at Amherst, 351 came 
from New England and New York; of 
995 at Dartmouth, 865 came from the 
same states; of Williams, 305 out of 445 
came from these States; and in Harvard, 
which counts 4,319 students, there were 
3,257 from New England and New York 
and 2,383 from Massachusetts. The 
same phenomenon appears in other parts 
of the country. Of 3,268 students in the 
University of California, 3,093 come 
from that State; Illinois supplies 2,872 of 
the 3,667 students of its University; 
Michigan, 2,275 of the 4,133 students in 
the University of Michigan; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; with 2,914 stu- 
dents, has 2,046 from that State; and Co- 
lumbia University, with 4,083 students, 
draws 2,774 from New York. Princeton 
and Yale are the most cosmopolitan of 
our universities. Princeton has 1,364 
students,.of whom 277 are from New 
Jersey, 272 from New York, 357 from 
Pennsylvania, 45 from Maryland, 59 
from Illinois, 45 from Ohio, and from 20 
to 30 each from Massachusetts, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Iowa and Missouri. Yale 
counts 3,063 students, or whom 1,057 are 
from Connecticut, 608 from New York, 
188 each from Massachusetts and Penn- 
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sylvania, 147 from Illinois, 135 from 
Ohio, 112 from New Jersey and 187 
from the Southern States. The general 
lesson is to put your colleges near your 
people if you want to educate them; and 
thus the figures add their support to the 
smaller local colleges. 

& 


The motto of Our Dumb Animals is 
“We speak for those who cannot speak 
for themselves.” It is a motto which we 
are glad to adopt for a higher cause than 
that of dogs and cats, worthy as that is. 
There are a multitude of people, children 
in factories, and an entire race denied 
citizens’ rights, that need spokesmen. 
Just now, when we are told of those who 
are too lazy to work, the papers are re- 
porting the planters’ meetings and the 
passing of such resolutions as this adopt- 
ed in Texas: 

“Resolved, That we, the organized planters 
of Grimes County, forbid anybody to take 
hands from this county that are employed by 
us to any other locality for the purpose of em- 
ploying them, especially as cotton pickers. 
Any one found guilty of the above act will be 
dealt severely with by us.” 

We guess those hands will not go ex- 
cépt for better wages, which they have 
the right to accept. . 


The Drago Doctrine is‘ approved by 
the Congress at Rio, and will be pre- 
sented to the Conference of The Hague. 
Under it the private claims of foreigners 
against American countries could not be 
collected by force, as was done a few 
years ago in Venezuela. But if those 
South American countries would have 
the Drago Doctrine accepted they had 
better be honest and compromise with 
their creditors and pay what they owe. 
There is no danger in the case of such 
established governments as Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile; it is the ill- 
organized republics that make the trou- 
ble. the ones that enjoy revolutions. Our 
nation wants to see no foreign navies en- 
forcing claims; we prefer the way we 
are doing in Santo Domingo, where we 
have been asked to administer the 
finances for the creditors, disagreeable as 
that is. 

& 

In July a recruiting office in New Or- 
leans received 106 applicants to join the 
regular army, and found only 29 
physically fit. The officer says that the 
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usual number accepted elsewhere would 
have been 60 or 70. He adds: 


“The bad habits of the boys of today are 
responsible for this order of things. I never 
saw sO many cigaret smokers. Late hours, 
cigarets and other bad habits stunt them. They 
are under- weight or under size, sometimes 
under both.” 


In some States law forbids cigarets to 
be sold to boys, and everywhere parents 
ought to forbid their use, and should not 
set the example. 


This extraordinary editorial note ap- 
pears in one of the most independent of 
its class, The Catholic Citizen, of Mil- 
waukee: 


“At Milwaukee the past week, there came 
before the board of aldermen a question of 
granting licenses to eleven notorious saloons, 
most of which are virtually temples of “free 
love.” Singular to relate, all of the twelve 
Socialist aldermen voted against licensing these 
places; and, sad to say, all the Catholic alder- 
men, except one, voted to license these tem- 
ples of free love. Evidently it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us.” 


We offer no comment, except to say that 


‘it concerns those whom it concerns. 


& 


The postal clerks of the Central States 
and the West have organized a labor 
union. President Roosevelt gave orders 
several years ago that Federal employees 
should appeal against any grievances 
thru their chief of department, so that 
this is a defiance of rule and makes a 
questionable precedent. Can emplovees 
in the Post Office Department strike? or 
in the War Department? or soldiers? If 


one, why not the other? 


& 
Raffles and eucher parties should have 


no place in a church sociable. A West- 
ern religious paper announces to its 
readers that they must not be surprised 
that such notices sent to it are not pub- 
lished, as it has received two warnings 
from the postal authorities that papers 
containing such notices will not be re- 
ceived in the mails. 
& 

There is trouble brewing in Egypt for 
the British, and the editor of one of the 
best of the native papers says the trouble 
is not political, but social, the “aloofness” 
of the English, who will not mix with the 
educated natives. There we have tt 
again, but the stupid Anglo-Saxon will 
not learn. 





Insurance 


Life Income Provision for Bene- 
ficiaries 

Ir has frequently happened that a man 
with ample life insurance in the best 
companies has died and the sum of his 
insurance in cash has come into the 
hands of his wife or other female bene- 
ficiary. In too many cases of this kind, 
when a large lump sum comes into inex- 
perienced hands, all sorts of cat and dog 
investments are heartlessly offered to the 
woman, who, nine times out of ten, is un- 
trained in investment finance. A skilled 
financier is sometimes deceived in .invest- 
ments, but when the investment of con- 
siderable sums is undertaken by a novice 
and the novice is a woman it is easy to 
imagine the disaster that is almost cer- 
tain to overtake the would-be investor. 
Speculation is undertaken, and there 
comes only too speedily the desire to get 
rich quick. Stocks that have paid fair 
dividends, but which may be the subject 
of manipulation, are easily bought. 
Sometimes very much too easily. In the 
warfare of high finance there is no quar- 
ter either given or taken. Dividends are 
cut. Again they cease altogether. There 
are still securities that are “undigested.” 
A fortune that has been many years 
in the making is swiftly swept away 
in the stock market. From the lap of 
luxury to grim want is but a short step, 
and the man who leaves his beloved wife 
with the hard problem of investment is 
doing her no kindness. The really 
thoughtful husband will, by way of sub- 
stitution, provide a guaranteed income 
commensurate with his fortune and re- 
lieve his wife from one of the hardest 
problems of modern finance. Such an 
income is untaxable and continuous thru 
the life of the beneficiary. The arrange- 
ment of a man’s insurance so as to pro- 
vide a life income for the wife may re- 
quire a little more trouble, it may pos- 
sibly cost a trifle more, but if the man’s 
wife is a good wife, it will be worth all 
the extra trouble and expense to know 
that her insurance money cannot be 
taken from her and that she cannot be 
reduced to penury by financial schemers. 
It is a man’s duty, and a responsibility 


that he ought not to shirk, to see that 
proper provision is made for his bene- 
ficiary along the lines suggested in this 
article. 

& 

Paul Morton, president of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, returned 
from abroad last week. He stated to 
representatives of the press that during 
his stay in Europe he had investigated 
the French insurance laws and had con- 
cluded that the Equitable would be able 
to continue to do business in France. 
According to Mr. Morton, the French 
laws relating to insurance are not more 
strict than are similar laws in New York. 
The French companies are naturally fa- 
vored to some extent in France, but, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no discrimina- 
tion against English, German or Amer- 
ican companies. Mr. Morton was im- 
pressed with Europe, and especially with 
France, Germany and England, as an in- 
surance field. 


Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the President’s son-in-law, who re- 
cently succeeded Mr. Seymour Eaton 
(resigned) as secretary of the Interna- 
tional Policy-holders’ Committee of the 
New York Life and Mutual Insurance 
Companies, has indignantly denied in 
published interviews any Wall Street 
backing. Mr. Longworth is reported as 
saying : 

“I am greatly interested in the object of the 
association, although not a policy-holder my- 
self. I shall simply attend to the duties as my 
fellow members of the committee attend to 
theirs, because I feel those duties to be my 
share of the work and responsibility of mem- 
bership on the committee.” 


ed 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, of which Mr. John R. Hege- 
man is president, recently made an inter- 
esting dividend announcement relating 
to policies over five years in force which 
have matured and which will mature 
during 1906. The total amount of divi- 
dends which this company proposes to 
pay this year is nearly three millions of 
dollars, three-quarters of which is a vol- 
untary gift by the company to its 
patrons, 
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Condition of Business 


TRADE journals point to favorable re- 
ports coming in from all the industries. 
Steel mills and cotton factories with dif- 
ficulty meet demands for delivery. In 
the iron and steel industry all previous 
records for August have been surpassed. 
Crop reports continue to be favorable. 
A new high record will probably be 
made in the corn fields, a great crop of 
wheat is assured; and the cotton crop 
will, it is expected, be next to the largest 
one ever gathered. A shortage in Rus- 
sia’s wheat crop will tend to sustain the 
price of the surplus to be exported from 
this country. Railway tonnage is very 
heavy. Gross earnings for the first half 
of August exceed those of a year ago by 
16 per cent., and the increase for July 
was 14.1 per cent. Bradstreet’s shows 
that the increaSe of gross earnings on 
120 roads for the first six months of 1906 
was 13 per cent., or $101,176,000, while 
the increase of net was 19.9 per cent., or 
$42,427,000. 


Js 
Transfer of Trolley Holdings 


Owr1nc to the hostile attitude of the 
Massachusetts Government toward the 
control of trolley systems in that State 
by steam railway companies, the trolley 
properties of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company in Mas- 
sachusetts (except two small lines which 
were leased by authority of an act of the 
Legislature) have been sold to a volun- 
tary association called the New England 
Security and Investment Company. The 
most prominent properties affected are 
those in Sprtingfield, Worcester and 
Berkshire County. Ownership of the 
steam company’s trolley systems in Con- 
necticut (controlled thru the agency of 
the Consolidated Railway Company, a 
subsidiary organization) does not appear 
to have been disturbed by the sale. 

A legal controversy with Massachu- 
setts has been avoided, for the State was 
preparing to test in the courts the steam 
company’s right to own trolley systems 
which it had purchased. Moreover, the 
steam company was convinced, it is ex- 
plained, that a public service corporation 
could. not successfully perform the ser- 
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' vice of the trolley companies “with an 


inflamed state of public. opinion adverse 
to it.” The names of the persons who 
formed the new voluntary association 
have not been published. It has been 
generally assumed that these gentlemen 
are in full accord with the management 
and policy of the steam railroad company 
by which the trolley lines were acquired, 
President Mellen says, however, that 
neither the steam railroad company nor 
the subsidiary Consolidated Company 
holds any of the shares of the associa- 
tion, and that the shares have been 
placed in the hands of bankers for sale, 
with the hope that they will in time be- 
come widely distributed. It remains to 
be seen to what extent the transaction 
will affect the growing consolidation of 
steam and trolley interests in southern 
New England. 


....Fisk & Robinson have sold the 
$24,000,000 of 2 per cent. Panama Canal 
bonds which they recently purchased, 
thus closing in less than three weeks 
what. has been one of the most interest- 
ning bond issues ever made by the Gov- 
ernment. The national banks have taken 
most of the bonds. To the same firm 
was awarded, last week, at 102.28, the 
new issue of $1,000,000 of temporary 
certificates of indebtedness of the Philip- 
pine Government. The National City 
Bank’s bid was 102.277. 


....Some months ago the price of 
Wew York Stock Exchange seats fell to 
$78,000. Last week a seat was sold for 
$95,000, which just equals the best 
record. . This seat, Alfred de Cordova’s, 
was bought in 1875 for $5,000. 


....Dividends announced: 


Southern Pac. Co. (Common; Semi-An- 
nual), $2.50 per share, payable October Ist. 

Union Pac. R. (Common; Semi-Annual), 
$5.00 per share, payable October Ist. 

Union Pac. R. 
nual), $2.50 per share, payable October Ist. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Rway. (1st mort. 5s), 
Coupon No. 8, payable September Ist. ; 

Kansas City West. Rway. (ist Refunding 
5s), Coupon No. 2, payable September 1st. 

Iowa Cent. Rway. (1st and Refunding 4s), 
Coupon, payable September Ist. 

Minn. & St. Louis Rway. -(1st and Refund- 
ing 48), Coupon, payable September Ist. 
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‘THE TWO IMPORTANT OUTDOOR BOOKS 





By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The Pass 


A STORY OF MODERN AMERICAN PIONEERING 


Frontispiece in color and many illustrations 
Price, $1.25, net. ($1.35, postpaid) 
Mr. White has done nothing more charming, 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE more instinct with the subtle spirit of the out- 


doors, or richer in humanity and humor. This is a companion book to 
the same author’s “ The Forest” and “ The Mountains.” 


A Book to Keep and a Book to Give Away 
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By GROVER CLEVELAND 


Fishing and Shooting 
Sketches 


Drawincs By Hy. S. Watson 


Price, $1.25, met. ($1.35, postpaid) 
This book of calm, genial philosophy 
will be a sportsman’s creed for this genera- saan 
tion and for many generations to come. GROVER CLEVELAND 
Mr. Cleveland’s chapter entitled “‘The Mission of Sport and Outdoor 
Life” is alone worth the cost of the entire volume. 


A Guidebook to the Spirit of True Sportsmanship 
The Outing Publishing Company, 35 and 37.West 3ist St., New York 








THE STORY OF MARTIN COE and THE BALANCE OF POWER 
_Are the Two Important Novels 
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A marvelous convenience and 
the most. effective method fq 


| a son’s Rolling Partitiogs 
Hotel Martinique (eegasa 


Broadway and 33d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel St. Denis 


Broadway and 11th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


iM Also Venetian Blinds and Rolly 
Steel Shutters. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG CO, 
7 5 West 29th Street, New York 








21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 
*-NEW-YORK: 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. Crouch & 
FASTON SANITARIUM Fitzgerald 


2 1 nce; late first Assi Physician in 
sui e"sPita ev Breit | ey Bamdsomest, 
NEW ENGLAND re — Best Luggage. 


VACATION RESORTS |; is Broadway 
\ 688 oa 
, J i venue, 
Alone oe North Erg of Long ee Sound, : 723 S ks 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut, vw 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, ardrobe Trun 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send 2-cent 
“ac a vost, Ms ron Road or mcg DIVIDENDS 
1iroa oom No. Tran tation, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New Motion ts Mente Gives teak San eee September 
oarding houses, rates for board acd pasccnger: | gf thin ‘company will be paid gn ana after Uat date at 
ar ouses, rates for board and passenger . 
fares. 


Mercantile Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
































KANSAS CITY-WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS First Refunding 5% Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No. 2, due September 1, 1906, will be paid st 
AS PERMANENT RECORDS maturity at the office of . 

Te SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY CORRESPORDENCE SOLICITED FISK .& ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Send for [Qustrated Handbook and Photographs of Work. Ss. D. HUTCHINGS, Treasurer. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York The Minneapolis @ St. Louis PS 


© due September 1, 1906, from First and Refuné 
ing Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this company 


n Ie a” ncNNc be paid on and after that. date on presentation at the 
Ny SAACT HAMPSON S FY 7 ffice of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall street, New 
& U E WATER York. ome DAVIS. Treasure: 
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LOVISIANA @ ARKANSAS RAILWAY co. 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 8, due September 1, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
J. A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 1, 

A semi-annual dividend of TWO DOLLARS AND A 
HALF PER SHARE, being the first dividend on the com- 
mon capital stock of this company, has been declared pay- 
able October 1, 1906, to the bearers of dividend warrants 
No. 1, annexed to certificates representing such stock, upon 
presentation and surrender of such warrants to the under- 
signed Assistant Treasurer, at the office of the company, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, August 20, 1906. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Semi-annual Dividends of 
.00 Per Share on the Preferred Stock, 
.00 Per Share on the Common Stock. . 
of this company have been declared, payable at the Treas- 
arer’s office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on October 
1, 1906, to stockholders of record at 12 o’clock M. on 
September 15, 1906. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at 12 M. on 
September 15, 1906, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on 
October 10, 1906. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are requested 
to promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the 
udersigned, from whom blank orders can be had on appli- 
cation. FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
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HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


Aninteresting booklet. Mailed free upon request. 
Invaluable to investors and real estate owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


6% 


land, cleared, planted and brought into bearing, 


Interest payable semi-annually at the 
office of a prominent New York trust 
company. With each bond of $500 we 
; give a bonus of two acres of banana 
>agurer. 

then harvest and market the fruit for the owners. These 
, lands earn $30 to $60 per acre annually net, thus making 

a 18% to 30% investment. 

Illustrated literature containing Government figures, 
showing large-and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, mailed FREE. 

Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Write W. R. GILLESPIE, M. D., President, 
Suite 811, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


y CO. 


| paid at 





An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economies, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


43 Cedar Street 
BOSTON, Easton Butiding 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Butidiag. 


g, GUARANTEED 


Preferred 


**Bond Shares ’’ $100 each. 
Pay 3% cash semi-annually. 
Write for Booklet F. B. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 


Business Established 10 years. 
Large profits paid Stockholders. 
rplus grows steadily. 


SECURITY 400% 


MEETING 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
ANNUAL MEBRTING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of Union Pacific 
Railroad Company will be held at the office of the Com- 
pany, in Salt ke City, Utah, on TUESDAY, October 9th, 
1906, at twelve o’clock noon, for the election of fifteen 
Directors of the Company, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before the meeting. 

The books for the transfer of stock (both Common and 
Preferred) will be closed for the purposes of the meetin 
at 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, Sept. 15, 1906, and wi 
be reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, October 


10, 1906. 
Dated August 20, 1906. ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 





























JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT 





3ist YEAR 








SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


January /™ 1906 


ASSETS 
LiABILITIEs, : ; 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in e policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


; NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


A Rabbit’s Opinion 
of his Ears 


‘*If my ears are of no more use than 
for people to grab me up with, I’m glad 
I have them,” said the rabbit. Pick up 
truth about all- right life insurance by the 
ears of these remarks. Write a postal 
for more ears. 


Tbe Washington Lite Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE I<DEPENDENT 





751000 88.00 


$2, 643,782.60 








\CTomPSONS EYE WATER 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANG 


Atlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING . 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans. 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated. during the year, thereby reduc. 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
aor to ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
OHNSON , 2d Vice-Pres’t 
jas ¢. Ur INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 


1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National >t Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Sttement January 1, 1906 





H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS., 








of Life 
pm He roe gt 
has onto cosd thenees poltte em surrender 
rance values to which the insured is em 
chusetts Statute. 





Benj. F. Stevens, = Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
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Complimenters and Complainers 


You know how trying it is on one’s 

tience to talk into a telephone when it is 
out of order and works only one way, when 
the person at the other end of the wire can 
hear you perfectly and you can get little or 
nothing of what he says? Well, an editor 
has to stand that all the time. Each week 
he talks to thousands, but whether they are 
interested in what he says, whether they 
understand him, whether he reaches them 
at all, he cannot tell, because only occasion- 
ally does he get a reply, and when he does 
he wonders whether it comes from one per- 
son only or voices the opinion of many of 
his readers. 

The statement we made a few weeks ago 
on this page, that some of our readers 
thought a great deal of our “Survey of the 
World” and others did not care for it, 
brought out a number of letters, all from 


those who value the department. 
GREENFIELD, Iowa. 

I value the “Survey of the World” more than 

any other single department of the magazine. 
SLATERSVILLE, R. I. 

Your issue of yesterday is at hand. The com- 
ments you make on your first ad page in- regard 
to the “Survey of the World” lead me to say that 
Iconsider that the most valuable part of the pub- 
lication. Each day I glance thru the daily paper 
to get the gossip in regard to the world’s doings. 
Each week I turn first to the “Survey of the 
World” to find out what really has been done. 
Then I turn to the editorials, generally reading 
them from the little one at the end, with which I 
always begin, to the long one at the beginning. 
Then the other parts come as they may. But the 
“Survey of the World” is a feature without which 
Tae INDEPENDENT would lose at least 50 per cent. 
of its value for me. And at the end of the year it 
is so very valuable for a review of the year for 
sermon purposes. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

Do not omit the “Survey of the World” from 
your magazine—it is too valuable to your women 
readers. 

CotumBIA, WasH. 

Your “Survey of the World” can, in my opin- 
ion, not be beaten; do not understand how you 
can get so much news into so little space. I, of 
course, take a daily. but want to say right here 
that a man who reads the “Survey of the World” 
will have a more thoro, intelligent knowledge of 
the doings on this planet than he would by read- 
ing all the dailies published—there is so much 
trash to go thru in order to get at the news; your 
articles are simply bristling with news, and an- 
other yy point is that they are absolutely with- 
out color. 

_ The “Original Articles” are also very enlighten- 
ing and interesting. 

Your editorials, on the other hand, are very dis- 
satisfying. The advertisement that prompted me to 
subscribe for THe INDEPENDENT had much to say 
concerning your fearless editorials, but so far I 


have not seen anything fearless and outspoken 
with the exception of those written on the negro 
problem; as a rtile I fined them very weak-kneed 
and written in a sort of straddling-the-fence, apolo- 
gizing manner. Now, what is the sense in those 
mushy, . backbone-lacking editorials? Why not 
come out like men with editorials a la the ones 
on the negro problem, with ring and backbone to 
them? Such articles do a man good to read; they 
are uplifting and edifying. Plenty of subjects. 
give us something with the true, fearless ring to it. 

Thanks. We will look around a bit to 
see if we cannot find some subjects on 
which we can form opinions decided enough 
to satisfy our correspondent. But what 
periodical has he been accustomed to read? 

New York. 

Your review of the three recent Whitman books 
is contemptible. It lacks the courage of a clean, 
vigorous opinion—it is a mean little sneer at the 
poet and the men and women who know him and 
understand him best. It is the narrow judgment 
of half-baked culture—written, I dare say, by 
some respectable nobody who goes to church, a 
conservative in politics and a pillar of the vulgar 
Philistine society of which he is a member, and 
whose outlook upon life is with eyes bleared by 
the reading and worship of the printed page. 

I am not an “inco-ordinate” man, “a weakling 
or crank,” nor am I “a cheap charlatan.” As a 
healthy young American who has drawn inspira- 
tion and help from Whitman’s great free songs, I 
can only express the deepest contempt for the 
state of mind responsible for your review. 

Whitman is a big subject. Why didn’t a real 
big man, with real broad intelligence, review the 
books? 

Our correspondent owes us thanks for 
calling his attention to three interesting 
books on his favorite author even if he does 
not agree with us in our estimate of Whit- 
man. Does he wish to dispute our asser- 
tion that some of Whitman’s followers are 
cranks and charlatans? We expressly stated 
that they were not all such and in proof 
mentioned Burroughs and Symonds. 

Santa Ana, Cat. 

Blessings on THe INDEPENDENT for publishing 
‘Ts ‘The Senate’ True?” by Upton Sinélair. 

WintHrop Centre, ME. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you 
for the great service you have rendered the .cause 
of peace and arbitration during the past year, by 
the many and able articles which you have pub- 


lished in the interests of internationalism. 


Your valuable periodical has become in more 
senses than one an authoritative peace journal, 
and since it reaches so many who never look at 
a technical peace paper, its work for this blessed 
reform is the more apparent. 

Trusting that your magazine may meet with 
increased’ prosperity, I remain. 

New York. 

I must state that THe INDEPENDENT has be- 
come an absolute necessity to me. While I often 
differ from the opinions it expresses, I admire 
the earnestness, sincerity and depth. of the édi- 
torials, as well as‘ thé -radical’ and up‘to-date 
spirit pervading the magazine. 
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SSUMMARY OF. ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $1,180 a aa 
Real Estate 1,543,89: 
United States Bonds ; 1,960,000 
State and City Bonds _ 3,427,550 a 
Railroad Bonds j 2,773,180 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 394,500 00 
Railroad Stocks 7,953,725 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 511,000 00 
' ‘ 3915750 00 
Bond and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate 109,500 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 903.668 77 


$21,239,052 88 








LIABILITIES: 


Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims 

Reserve for Taxes and other contingencies 300,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital.... 8,720,501 34 
$21,239,052 88 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS .- - $11,720,501.34 











DIRECTORS 


HENRY F. NOYES, CORD MEYER, 
LUCIEN 0. WARNER, LEVI O. WEIR, 
H. WASHBURN, DUMONT OLARKE, JOHN H. FLAGLER, 
IDGE G. SNOW. JAMES B. VAN WOERT, EMMANUEL H. A. OORRBA, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN OLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. ARBUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary 


New York, January 9,1906.. - 














